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Adonais, an Elegy on the Death of John 
Keats, Author of Endymion, Hype- 
rion, §c. By Percy B. Shelley. 
Ato. pp. 25. Pisa, 1821. 

THrouGu the kindness of a friend, we 
have been favoured with the latest pro- 
duction of a gentleman of no ordinary 
genius, Mr. Bysshe Shelley. It is an 
elegy on the death of a youthful poet 
of cousiderable promise, Mr. Keats, 
and was printed at Pisa. As the copy 
now before us is, perhaps, the only one 
that has reached England, and tlie 
subject is one that will excite much in- 
terest, we shall print the whole of it. 

It has been often said, and Mr. Shel- 
ley repeats the assertion, that Mr. 
Keats fell a victim to his too great sus- 
ceptibility of a severe criticism on one 
of his poems. How far this may have 
been the case we know not. Cumber- 
land used to say, that authors should 
not be thin skinned, but shelled like 
the rhinoceros; but poor Keats was of 
too gentle a disposition fur severity, 
and to a mind of such exquisite sen- 
sibility, we do not wonder that he felt 
keenly the harsh and ungenerous attack 
that was made upon him. Besides, 
we are not without instances of the ef- 
fects of criticisa’ on some minds.— 
Hawkesworth died of criticism: when 
he published his account of the voy- 
uges in the South Seas, for which he 
received £6000, an tmnumerable host 
of enemies attacked it in the newspa- 
pers and magazines; some pointed out 
blunders in matters of science, aud 
some exercised their wit in poetical 
translations and epigrams. It 
says Dr. Kippis, ‘a fatal undertaking, 
and which, in its consequences, de- 
prived him of presence of miud and of 


Wits, 


life itself.’ 


Tasso was driven mad by critiersm : 
his susceptibility and tenderuess of 
feeling were so great, that when his 


sublime work, ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ 


met with unexpected opposition, the 
fortitude of the poet was not proof 

against the keenness of disappointinent. 

He twice attempted to please his 1gn0- 
Vc. oh, 3 B—s! 





rant and malignant critics, by recom- 
posing his poem; and, during the hur- 
ry, the anguish, and the irritation at- 
tending these efforts, the vigour of a 
great mind was entirely exhausted, 
and, in two years after the publication 
of his work, the unhappy bard became 
an object of pity and of terror. 

Even the mild Newton, with all his 
philosophy, was so sensible to critical 
remarks, that Whiston tells us he lost 
his favour, which he had eujoyed for 
twenty vears, for contradicting New- 
ton in his old age; for, says he, no 
man was of ‘a more fearful temper.’ 
Whiston declares that he would never 
have thought proper to have published 
his work against Newton's Chronology 
during the life of the great philoso- 
pher, * because,’ says he, ‘I kuew his 
temper so well, that I should have ex- 
pected it would have killed him.’ 

We have never been among the very 
enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Keats’s 
poetry, theugh we allow that he pos- 
sessed considerable genius; but we are 
decidedly averse to that species of lite- 
rary condemnation, which is often prace 
tised by men of wit and arrogance, 
without feeling and without discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. Shelley is an ardent admirer of 
KKeats; and though he declares lis re- 
pugnance to the principles of taste on 
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which several of his earlier composi- | 
tions were modelled, he says that he- 


cousiders ‘the fragment of Hyperion 


as second to nothing that was ever pros | 


duced by a writer of the same years.’ 
Mr. Shelley, in the preface, gives some 
details respecting the poet :— 

‘John Keats died at Rome, of acon- 
sumption, in hits twenty-fourth year, on 
the — of 1821: and was buried in 
the romantic and lonely cemetry of the 
protestants ta that city, under the pyramid 
which is the tomb of Cestius, and the 
massy walls and towers, now mouldering 
and desolate, which formed the circuit of 
ancient Rome. ‘The cemetery is an open 
among the ruins covered ia winter 
with violits aad daisies. It might make 
ove in love with death, to think that one 
should he buried in so sweet a place. 

‘lhe genius of the lamented person to 
memory | have dedicated these 
unworthy verses, Was not more delicar, 
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and fragile than it was beautiful, and 
where canker worms abound, what wonder 
if its young flower was blighted itn the 
bud? ‘The savage criticism on bis ‘ En- 
dymion,’ which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review, produced the most vialent effects 
on his susceptible mind; the. agitation 
thus originated ended in the rupture of a 
blood vessel in the lungs; a rapid con- 
sumption ensued, and the succeeding ac- 
knowledgments from more candid critics, 
of the true greatness of his powers, were 
ineffectual to heal the wound thus wan- 
tonly inflicted. 

«It may be well said, that these wretch- 
ed men know not what they do. They 
scatter their insults and their slanders 
without heed as to whether the poisoned 
shafts light on a heart made callous by 
many blows, or one, like Keats’s, com- 
posed of more penetrable stuff. One of 
their associates is, to my knowledge, a 
most base and unprincipled calumniator. 
As to Endymion, was it a poem, whatever 
might be its defects, to be treated con- 
temptuously by those who had celebrated 
with various degrees of complacency and 
panegyric, “ Paris,”’ and “‘ Woman,” and 
a ** Syrian Tale,” and Mrs. Lefanu, and 
Mr. Barrett, and Mr. Howard Payne, and 
a long list of the illustrious obscure? 
Are these the men who, in their venal 
rood-nature, presumed to draw a parallel 
between the Rev. Mr. Milman and Lord 
Byron? What gnat did they strain at 
here, after having swallowed all those ca- 
mels? Against what woman, taken in 
adultery, dares the foremost of these fite- 
rary prostitutes to cagt his opprobrious 
stone? Miserable man! you, one of the 
meanest, have wantouly defaced one of 
the noblest specimens of the workmanship 
of God. Nor shall it be your excuse, 
that, murderer as you are, you have 
spoken daggers but used none. 

‘The circumstance of the closing scene 
of poor Keats’s life were not made known 


‘to me until the elegy was ready for the 
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press. [am given to understand that the 
wound which his sensitive spirit had re- 
ceived from the criticism of Endymion, 
was exasperated by the bitter sense of 
unrequited benelits; the poor fellow 
seenis to have been hastened from the s 

of life, no less by those on whom he bad 
wasted the promise of his genius,* than 


* We do not know to whom Mr. Shelley al- 
ludes; but we believe we may say that the 
city of London does not boast a bookseller 
more honourable in Lis dealings, or more hi- 
beral to rising genius or indigent merit than 
the publishers of Mr. Keats's poems —ED, 











those on “whom he |} 
tune and his - are. He Wats 
to Rome. ind attend Cd in his jas 
by Mr. Severn, aq YOUNG artist of the high- 
est promise. Who, I have been informed, 
alinost risked hic OWN life, and «- UCrificed| 
“very prospect to Un Wearied attendance 
upon his frie nd. Had known the: C Cir- 
CuMstances before ¢] the Completion of Iny 
peem, I should have be “1 lempted to add 
Inv feeble tribute of ‘pplause to the more 
Solid recon) ipense which the y irtuous man 
finds in the recollection Of his o. WN ng 
lives. My. Severn can dispense With a 
reward from “such stuff as drea; NS ary 

made of.” [ is noble Conduct is 4 tolden 
dugury of the “ULCEess Of lis future Ca- 
reer :—may the une XUNguishe “ Spirit of | 
his Hustrioys fried animate the Creations 
Of his pene il, and Plead aga 
for his n ame!’ ; 


OF the beauty of Mr Shel] y 'selegy 
we shal] Not speak : to every hovtic 


Mind, its transcendant Merits must be 
4pparent, 


ac ‘comp br) ye d 
st i]! 


Psli,e SS, 


inst Oblivion 


a ee 


“ADON AIs. 
I weep for , Adonais oe Is dead! 


O, Weep for Adon; UUs ! thone}, our tears 
Law nor the frosy whic] “U binds s, deur ; 

And thou, sad hour, selec. ted from ; 
" Mourn Our loss, poutse 
And teach them 

me 

Died A lonais > till the future dares 

Porget the Past, his fite and fame gi: ul be 
An echo anda light Mito | fernity, 


a head | 

l! Years, 
thy obse ‘Ure Comps Cis, 

Own Sorrow, Say with 


thine 


Where wert thou, mighty Mother, wh, n he lay, 
When thy son lay, Piereed by ¢} 1@ shaft : 
it Ss 
In Garkness ? y vhere was born Uran ia 
en Adonaie 4 died? Ww 
*Mid listen; INE echoe 


Wliic 1 


It]; Ve) led CVes 


3 
Sy In her 


Paradise 


She gs Sate, While One, with solt CNamoured | 
breath, 
e-kindled all the fading melodies, 
With Which, li tke flow Crs that mock the corse | 
eneath, 
He had adorned and hid the Coming bulk of 
death, 


O, Weep for Ado; 


NI—he j< dead ! 


Wake ’s NEelane ‘holl ly mothe 'y Wike and Weep 
‘et Whe Tetore ? Quench yw ithin theiy burning 
bed “4 
Thy fiery tears, and Jer thy lond lig art Keep 
Ke yj ‘s @ Mute and a omPlaining Sleep ; 
For he is sone, Where all thin o's Wiss di fit ! 


Descend :— ‘Oh, dream Not that tl 
Will Yet restope him to the vita) 

eath feeds on } 
Our dexpair 


a ‘Morous G ae Cp 


— 


ar 3 


us mute Voice, and laughs at 


Most Musica] of mourne TS) Weep again 
Lament 4 New Urania ' He cio; dy 

ho was the sire of “2 Immort 

Blind, old, and lovely, 
Pride, 

The Priest, the . 


slave, and the liberticide 
trampled and 


, 
mocked With man y a rt rite | 


Into the gulf of death : 


CC reigns o’p; death : the third among the s, ns 
Of lights, 


tt 


Most Musical of pe Weep anew t 
Novi all to that b 


had lavis dis for. | 











The passion 


The love Whic h Was its nus 


See, on the silk 

Like cle \V Upon 
4 

A tear some 


Washed his light habs as if emb. haste &them 





" PF in ’ i {m > WHCNCE jf wont to Gow the 
Whos lapers Yet burn turo “that y ft ( brea 
' : ” | i ‘ . p ; 
lime vei wt S41 it st Cuirth ty Pierce ¢ eg larde] 
In which SUNS perished - others more e: me, Wit, 
. > i] > ry rt} c 
ruck Uy the ThVIOUS Wruf h of man or God, |} And Dass into ta pan Ung he art bene ath 
Have s unk, *XUnct in their ye fulgvent prime ; | With lightnin 5 «nd with MUSIC: the dam 


And some yet “ii treadin; § the 
Which leg Us, thr 


2CT¢ he abode i 


— road 


But now thy YOuNgest, dear stone }; 

The nurs) j, IS OF thy widy Whood, wh, 

Like a pale lowe, by some 
rished, 

(nd fed With (rue love tes rs, 
Most Musical of yy urners, we ep 
Thy extreme a 
The blo my, wi 
Died on the pro 


Slew, 


Instead of dew : 
anew ! 
‘Oveliest a: id the last, 

* petals ipt the ¥ blew 
se Of the fruj If, is w aste ; 


Phe broken lily si ‘© Storm is over » past. 


9 the | 
before 


Tot that hie ol) Ci pit; al, Whe Te kin gly death 
Keeps his pale en Urt in he: Luly and dec. ay, 
ile came : and boughs > With Price of 
bre ith, 

Siave ai 1ON) Oo the €tern: ul. —C OMe aya iy! 
the va ul! It of blue ltalian day 
Is vet bis § (ting Charne}- roof! while stil] 
He lies, as if in de Wy Sleep hie lay ; 

Awake hiin hot! sure ly he take 8 bi S fi] i] 
Of di €p and ] quid rest, for Settnl of al] il], 


Ij; Ste, While 


He wil] awake no m: re, Oh, never more ! 
Vit} t! ic  Ewilight ¢ chi: tm er Spreads ew € , 
The shade W Of white de 4th, and at the door 


Invis; b le corry PtON Waits ty trace 
His extreme yy. ty to her di dwelling place ; 
The eternal Hung Ser Sits, but Pity and awe 


Soo ithe her agg LO cle fix e 


So fuir a pi lj darky 38, and the law 
OF mortal , bongo, hail gil] Shave which js 
her miw, 


9, weep for ‘Adonais tT] ¢ quick dreams, 

Winged mi) nist fought, 

Who were his ‘locks, whoji) Near the living 
Sticams 

OF his youn: Ie 
faucht 


is Oj 


Spirit he ted, and whom 


Wand. T not, 


Wander n nL re, from sindling brain ¢ brain, 
But hens. there, Whence the ~ Sprunes and 


In} OuUTrN thej vty Ii if 


Round the cold hy art, why ey after theiy Secre| 
Pun, 

They ne’er yw Ul gather Strength, or fing 2a home 
arain. 

And one With trembling hands « 5 clasps his cold 
head, 

And fans lita yy ith her Moonlicht w: 3» and 
Cries : 

* Our love, Our Lope, our SOITOW, is not des id 


en iringe Of his faint eyes, 
a sleeping: 4] Wer, there lies 


drean; has loosened from his 


brain 
4OST angel of tTuined paradise ! 
She te Wn ot tw as he; OWN S With no Stain 


Sy and tlre W 


Which fro, a tears instead Of pearls begem ; 

Another in her wilfy] stief would bre, ik 

Her bow and Winged rep ds, as if to Stem 
Seater loss with One which was more weak : 


And dull the 
cheek, 
Anothey ‘splendour op his mouth alit, 


barbed fire against his frozen | 


“toil and ] “> lo faine’s 


5 perished, 


Sad m tiden che. 


teins 


eee, 


i 


death 
“uenched its carecs uP n his icy ups 
And, asa dyin 'S Meteor, stains a wr 
Of moon! btvap Our, whe ‘h the cold nia c)j 
It th: ushed thn ougi his Pale MMOS, and Past ty 
its CU l ps e. 
And hp CUNeC— Desires and Ador. tions, 
Win ger l Persuasions and yeijod Destin S, 
Splen, Jour and Gloon 
nations, 
Of} HOpes and fears ‘y Qnd twi}; ight Phar ntas Sies ; 
And XTOW, With her fiumily Of Siohs 
And Pleasuye » blind with tears, led by the glea 


NS, and slimmering or Incar. 


Of her own dyin; S Shule instead of eye 

Came in slow } pomp;—t} le Moving pomp Migh; 
Sscem 

Like pag uniry Of mist On an autum nal Stre, im, 


All he had} Ved, and m ulced into ¢} ought, 
From shape, and hue, and Odour, and Sweet 
sound, 
Lamented Adoni 


Her e; astern yw eel: ¢ 


Morning augat 
wer, and her haiy Y unbound l, 


Wet with the leurs which Should adorn the 
Sron nd, 

Dimmed the arial eves thay oo day; 

Afir the m Clanel, iOlY thuncley moi ned, 


Palo Ocean ; oul nquict s Slumber la 
* Wild winds flew round, Sobbing jn 


less mount; tins, 


its amid the Voice 
iF Bis remembered lay, 


And feeds lier orjef yj 


Ad will no bore re} ly tO Winds or fount: tins, 


{ 
Or amorous Mids, perch ‘don the young ¢ green 
ay 5 
Or herdsi) in’s horn, or b a at ¢ losing day ; 
4 ] " > 


Sy INGLE dear 


Than those for whose disdain she pine l away 


} Into shaday Of all SOUlidS m2 drear 

Slurmer, between Cicir SONSS, IS all the wood. 

Mmcn hea, 

| Grief made lie young Spring Wild, and she 

Her kina] iy buds, as MW she Auta in were, 

| Or they ‘leaves: since he delight is fown 
For whom should sg] have wak d the sullen 

Veal 

t $0 Phe} DUS Was not Tyacinth SO Cear 

NY rts Lunse] if N iTCiSs; % US to b th) 

Thou, Ad MUS3 Wan { Y § l and sere 

| 4 lid t) ( ODIN COMTPades , the youth 
With dew all turned to { ‘Sy Odour to s rong 

] itn. 

| Thy spirit’s Sister, the lone Mghtingale ; 

Mourns not her mete vith s “4 melod JOUS | aiid; 

| Not so the eagle, , vho like © Could seale 

FC aven, 1d could bOurish ii ithe sun’s domain 

| Her mio HY youth with mourning, doth eon- 

plain, 


ete 


; 


f 





Soaring and Screaming ear his 
As Alb; Ou WwW ails for thie 


Cinpty nest, 
ot Cain 


(ue curse 


Light on bis Lead ie pierced ty innocent 
breast, 
And scared th, angel soul that was Its earthly 
é 
Suest: 


Ah, woe is me! Winter is come and — 

But gvief returns Witli the re volving year 

Phe airs and steams renew their Joyous tone: 

| The ants, the bees, tho Swallows re -appear ; 

Fresh Je ives and flowers deck the dead Sea- 
SO? s’ bie : 

Che amoro US birds now Pair in every brake, 





whe 

It sin} 
ligh 
eave 
nig] 


Thus 
Ci 
Their , 
The P 
Over } 
An ea 
Came, 
In sor 
The sy 
And Io 
hi 
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; And build their mossy homes in tield and brere: | Aeteop like, ond now he fled astray Through time aud charge, unquénschably the 
tic And the green lizard, and the golden snake, | With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, | LITE C's | | 
: Like unimprisoned Hames, out ¢ tiielr trance And ] Xr th uehts,. al that} red \ - Wii t ¢} Co} ibers ch thes did hear ih 
‘el awake. ) Pursucd, like ragime i nds, their fathes a of shame 
In the death chamber for a mor it, Deat! thei prey. } Pe ace, peut ' he is not dead, he doth nets p= 
mn Shamed by we | vil —_ ot! va ght | A pardlike enirit. beautiful te | Hie hati awakened from the dream of life 
ti Hlushea ot Mb thlact May thd the ) U2) | | aay ‘eee . i. ; . | Lis we, wiio lost in stormy visions, K Cp 
Revisited those Ih; 5 «a i pricks i rot ov ; ; ; =es a . pnt por \\ ith } isan unp! tats } strife. 
Flashed through th limbs, so lute herdear J “2 oe yee ie eal searee SP" | And in mad trance, strike with out pirit’s knife 
deligut. | ten ats al —s  Fovuinernble pothlnas: Wiens 
r\o | . 7 . | ; ‘ wwe i F . " ; ’ soe tee ,* | ) . 
PSs ‘Leave me not wild ana crear and comfortiess, | , “ae 7 eee | Like corpses in a charnel: fear and grief 
ag \s silent lightning leaves the starless night! 2 died. *. , s adiat | ouvulse us and consume us day by day, 
Leave me not!’ cried Urania: her distress * < . > ‘e en a Te. eee And cold b sswarm like worms within our 
Ktoused Death: Dcath rose and smiled, and Meap et negtiance va pie Kite dag ee | living ch \ 
met her vain caress. Y + uns sun smi ly? ON @ CHEEK rr a — + 
ar- (tein nk cine 0 7 | | . The life can burn in b.ced, even while thie | 520 Has Outsoared tie shadow Ol our nigpuit 
Stay yet awhile © speak to me once again; heart mav break Envy and calumay and hate and pain, 
Kiss ine, so long but as a kiss may live ; And that uniest which men miscall di light, 
His hi a l \ bom * ity 1 WSs OVETODIOWND, . 4. ’ - 


’ And in my heartless breast and burning brain 
That word, that kiss shall al! thouelhts else 


Can touch bim not ana torture not again; 
from the contugion of the world’s slow stain 


eS 


"7 SUI'VIVE, ls i He is secure, and now can never mourn 

ail With food of sada st mem vy lee ; talis e vOur : v se rad uit rm ' ub grew A heurt Crown ¢ old, i head giown rrey in vain : 

™ Now thou art dead, is if it were a part pet Gripping with the forest's noonday dew, ) Nor, when the spirit’s self has ¢ eased to burn, 
Of thee, my Adonais! i would giv Vi brated, us the evcer-peiting Le it | With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 


i 
} ' ; ’ 4 x ! ) ; ° y She , | 
All that I am to be as thou now «rt Shook the weak hand thet graspea its of that} _, 


1 Os os . ! Yes sath tic da: } . 
walle . os le livess—he wakes—’tis Death is dead, not he 
’ But I am chained to time, and cam thence | CreW ah ’ hese ap ’ ? 
eet 4 } £7 ae, ee. Pee are i sors ‘cs } Mourn not for Adonuals. Phou vot ng Dawn 
eet depart ! 1 He came the last, neglected and apart; |= oye young 
1A herd-a! yned deer struck ' hunter’s urn all thy dew to splendour, lor from thee 


‘ ntle child. beautiful as thou wv eg 
oh geet child, beautiful as thou wert, — | The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 

Vv hy didst thou leave the trodd up fmen | So . | | | Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 

Too soon, and Wilh Weak adidas tuougis Migusry \li stood aloof, and at his part a’ imoan | Cease ve taint tiowers and fountails, and thou 


heart 





the 
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} ™ ; 
Dare the unpasiure: racon in his den? centle | | - . , , 
. unpasiured dragon in his den | pentie band Witch like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst 
> wale! co 6 . , . Pe | - = . ] ’ 4 + ¢ ] ? ss 
Defenceless as thou wert, oh where was then | Who in another's f How VV tC LS O ls Wo 
‘ 
ve oe 1 . 1 ’ ‘ . A , 
Wisdo e red shield, or scorn the spear? | in the accents ¢ icy > it } 
0 r a . MArrore li fil PsCoOrth Ui pa j dong ia ( \ AIS Lossad tl s i billig (Por the abiundone d eartial, NOW le ive it bare 
rhadst thou waite > fall evel hen tle r new sorrow cd | = ead ly P kt 
: ~~ ae the “ CVCIC, Wil n | “ ne 500 Suc A Lvenu t Joyous stars Which Smile on its 
in Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, | The Stranger’s mien, and murinured—* despair! 
ey" . of 9 . ‘ } ii 
Phe monsters of life’s waste had iled from thee | art thou? | ys 4 : : 
like deer rs :; be | Tic is niade one with nature : there is heard 
IAC GeCr. PLC ANSWerca NOt, but with @ sudaen band ae : “ . . 4) 
' V7.,,] ; ts voice mn all her m sic, WOM te moah 
" ad hy » ivlo ve ’ . , * a2 Va cis dail ( s pl CO a bt OCWUS<dLS Ue Li A DVOM 1 ' % 2.2 } 
’ Phe herded wolves, bold only to pursue 5 Whicl lize ( ’ ( ; Ont ¢} 7} (i thunder to the song of niguts sweet bird; 
a ab ieee — , 1 ae ae ; : VY LICIL Was) thine adilhs OF Litisi s——Uli. Chal ’ 
ASy Pie obscene ravens, clamorous o'er the dead ; ts! pale “9 ’ ‘ ‘ ’ Hes a pre ce to be telt and huown 
= ' es ee re ; ML SHOUIG He SO. ' , 
Cu Phe vultures to the conquero’s banner truc, Ih: darkness and in bgit, trom hei » und stone, 
sq feed whore =? 0 ! ae Wha‘ — . ena 44 1 > iL ’ 
Who feed where Desolation first lias fe d, What softer voice is hushed over the dead? Spreading itself where’er that power Inay Move 
And whose wings rain contagion ;—low they | Athwart what brow is that dark mantie thrown? Which has withdrawn Lis being to his own; 
va ASh. 4 4 } P Dies ne ol,a4 } ' aT} _) 4} ° 
tie d, i hat form leans sadiv oO cr tie Walle death -b: d, Which wields the w orld With never Wealkk d 
, The *1- | ——, ‘ . - . ve 
y Whe n, like Ap lo, from his or OE it hi b W's Ih WO ACTY O} MOUUL ital he | ti > love ’ 
rr. = S Pat — . ; ~_ : ’ reve } ‘ ’ : , . . + F . . ‘ . . ee * . , 
ahe Pythian Ol Lie che, ( Olle alroOW FY ‘ L iii 1i¢ iV Meat Mery 1th Ve bale it a moan SuUstall ‘ It irom bene alll, ati) } Kiliccat > it adVO% te. 
é ' rey i , 
ne And smiled'—The spoilers tempi no seecnd | ifit be he, who, genticst ot the wise, 1] , at 
b] . 7 a P ’ + 4 1 — -— oot a pt ruion OF The Love =" 
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Arose ; and Lugan, by his death approved 

Oulvion, as they rose, sh 
proved. 

And many more, whose names on earth are dark, 

But whose transmitted efluence canuot die 

So long as fire outlives the parent spaik, 

Rose, robed in d: wzzling immortalit y. 

‘ Thou art become as one of us,” th: Vv cry, 

‘It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 

Swung blind in unasce nded majesty, 

Silent alone amid an Heaven of song: 

Assume thy wing d throne, thou Vesper of our 
throng! 


rank like a thing re- 


Who mourns for Adonais? oh come forth 

Fond wretch! and know thyself and him 
aright. 

Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous 
earth 5 

As from a centre, dart thy spirit's light 

Beyond a!] worlds, until its spacious might 

Satiate the void circumference: then shrink 

Even to a point within our day and night, 

And keep thy heart light, lest it make thee sink 

When hope has kindled hope, and lured thee 
to the brink. 


Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre, 

O, not of him, but of our joy: "tis naught 

That ages, empies, and religions there 

Lie buried in the ravage they have wrought ; 

For such as he can lend,—they borrow not 

Glory from those who made the world their 
prey 5 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought, 

Who waged contention with their time’s de- 
cay, 

And of the past are all that cannot pass away, 

Go thou to Rome, at once the paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness ; 

And where its wrecks like shattered mountains 
rise, 

And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses dress 

The bones of desolation’s n: ikedness: 

Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 

Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 

Where, like an infant’s smile over the dead, 

A light of laughing flowers along the grass is 
spread. 

And gray walls moulder round, on which dull 
time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary braad ; 

And one keen pyramid, with wedge sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transformed to marble: and beneath 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 

Have pitched in Heaven's 
death, 

Welcoming him we lose with scarce extin- 
guished breath 

Here pause: 
yet 

To have out-grown the sorrow which consigned 

Its charge to each; and if the seal is set 

Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 

Break it not thou! too surely shalt thou tind 

Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 

Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter wind 

Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb.— 

What Adonais is, why fear we to become ? 





these graves are all too young as 


The Ore remains, the many change and pass ; 

Heaven's light forever shines, earth’s shadows 
fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. —Die, 


If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost 
seek! 


smile their camp of 
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Follow where all is fled'—Rome’s azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak, 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth t 
S] PAX 

Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, m) 
heart ‘ 

Thy hopes are gone before: from all things 
here 

They have depirted; thou shouldst now de- 
part! 


A light is past from the revolving year, 
And man, and woinan; and what still is dear 


| Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 


! 
| 


The soft sky smiles,—the low wind whispers 
near ; 

Tis Adonais calls! oh, hasten thither, 

No more let Life divide what Death can join to- 
gether. 


That light whose smile kindles the universe, 


Chat beauty in which all things work and 
move, 


That benediction which the eclipsing curse 


Of birth can qnench not, that sustaining love 


| Which through the web of being blindly wove 


By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 


The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me, 


Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


The breath whose might I have invoked in 


song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven, 
Fur from the shore, far from the trembling 
throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 


The massy earth and sphered skies are riven! 


tomes as to be beyond the purchase of 


I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar, 
Whilst burning through the inmost veil of 
heaven, 


The soul of Adonais, like a star, 


Beacons from the abode where the eternal are. 
+ 4 oe 

The Tour of Africa: containing a con- 
cise Account of all the Countries in 
that Quarter of the Globe hitherto 
visited by Europeans; with the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Inhabitants, 
selected from the best 
arranged — By 
Vol. ILI. 
182. 

WHILE new voyages and travels conti- 

nue to present themselves to public at- 

tention, in such massive and expensive 


Catherine Hutton. 
8vo. pp. 530. London, 


we are glad to seea 


ordin: ry readers, or 


person of Miss Hutton’s talents en- 


gaged im condensing the labours of 
others, aud presenting in three octavo 
volumes the spirit and interest of a 
whole library. Ina work which does 
not present claims to originality, great 


industry, good taste, and sound dis- 





| 


crimination, are the essential qualifica- 
tions; and these the fair author of the 
Tour of Africa certainly possesses. 
The first two volumes of this work, 
which have becn some time before the 
public, are replete with interest ; and 
the one now before us, which completes 
the whole, 1s of equal ment. While 
it contains all the most interesting 


Authors, and | 
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facts ere” by the most distinguished 
travellers, stripped of useless detail 
and personal feeling, it possesses a con. 
cecutiveness which it ts difheult to pres 
serve amidst such a variety of objects, 
With declaring our decided approval 
of the plan and execution of this work, 
we proceed to our extracts :— 

The Boa Constrictor.— Vhe boa con- 
strictor of the countries watered by the 
river of Sierra Leone is sometimes thirty 
feet in length, or, as the Negroes say, 
forty, and four feet in ci ccumference. 
they also say that he swallows an ox ora 
buffalo intire. They give the following 
account of this prodigious serpent. 

‘ He hides himself near some spring or 
pool of water, where he remains perfectly 
still, convolved in. three spiral rows, 
While an animal is quenching its thirst, 
he springs upon it, twines himself round 
its body, compresses it with great force, 
and suffocates it. When he is convinced 
that itis dead, he untwists himself, and 
quits it. He then attacks it with his 
teeth, which he drives deeply into every 
part of its body. After this, he again 
winds himself round his prey, ‘and by ra- 
pid motions, powerful contractions, and 
repeated efforts, he crushes every bone to 
powder. When this operation is com- 
pleted, he moistens the body all over 
with a kind of thick saliva, which he dis- 
gorges in great abundance, and stretches 
it out at full length by creeping along it 
on both sides. <All things being now 
ready for swallowing his vietim, he “places 
himself opposite to it. He o opens his 
mouth, approaches it in an erect po-ture, 


i snaps inthe head or muzzle of his prey, 


and swallows the whole, by 
without letting it go. 

‘But before this monstrous reptile de- 
vours any large animal, he carefully in- 
spects all the surrounding places, to be 
assured that no enemy Is near; for, after 
such a repast, he is so horribly full, that 
he is incapable of the Icast motion or re- 
sistance. Du ing this state of absolute 
helplessness, the ” Negroes hill him, and 
regale themselves at once with his flesh 
prey he has swallowed. 
In this state of lethargy he is a'so attacked 
by the ants, which poe trate into his body 
bv millions, through hi. ears, nose, anc 
mouth, devour in less than twenty-four 
hours both the serpent and his prey, and 
leave nothing but the empty skin. 

The Bijugus. —*'The Biss sugos are called 
by the natives the Bijugas, and so they 
call themselves. ‘They are the most un- 
civilized of all the Negroes, and are dis- 
tinguished by the others by the appella- 
tion of wild men. ‘hey are muscular, 
bony, well proportioned, and active.—- 
Their noses are more elevated, and their 
lips not so thick as those of their neiglie 
bours. ‘Their hair is wootly, an id shaved 
into every fanciful form that can be una- 
gined; the part that remains is generally 
dressed with red —— and palm oil. 

‘Every Bij ig isa Warrior; ils delight 
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i;war, his amusement is the chase. Ex- 
cept afew days inthe year, when he is 
employed in the cultivation of rice, war 
and the chase are his sole occupations. 
The Bijugas do not weave; the men wear 
only a goat or deer skin, the women only 
alarge thick fringe of palm leaves hang- 
ing down from the waist. In tieir arms 
they are more splendid. <A long bucca- 
neer gun, kept in the most perfect order, 
js carried in the right hand; a sword 
about four feet in length, and sharp as a 
razor, not figuratively speaking, for it is 
sometimes used as one, is slung on the 
left shoulder, the hilt coming close under 
thearm. In the left hand is held around 
convex shield, formed of withevs, inter- 
laced, and covered with a buffalo’s hide ; 
the same hand grasps a hassagay. ‘The 
Bijugas are never without their arms, and 
no people understand the use of them 
better. With their gun they seldom miss 
their object; with their hassagay [ have 
seen them strike a reed about ten inches 
long, and not thicker than a tobacco-pipe, 
atthe distance of twenty yards; and in 
the use of the broad sword they are most 
expert and active. They consider the 
world as their own, and what it contains 
they have a right to plunder.’ 
Punishment of Adultery.—* During my 
stay at Teesee, Tiggity Sego held a pala- 
ver On an accusation of adultery. ‘The 
debates on both sides displayed much in- 
genuity ; the fact was clearly proved, and 
the offender was sentenced to be sold as 
aslave, orto find two slaves for his re- 
demption, at the option of the complain- 


ant. The injured husband was unwilling | 


to proceed to extremity against a man 
who had been his friend, and who was, 
besides, a very devout Muhamedan priest, 
and desired rather to have him publicly 
flogged, which was accordingly done; 
and the number of stripes he received 
was precisely that enjoined by the Mosaic 
law, forty, save one.’ 

Arabs of the Desert.—* The Arabs of 
the Desert resemble in their complexion 
the mulattoes of the West Indies, but 
their physiognomy is very dilferent. They 
boast an advantage over the Negroes by 
their knowledge of letters, and are the 
proudest and most intolerant people upon 
earth. 

‘An Arab can either fast or eat three 
meals in one. ‘Those of Ludamar live 
chiefly on the flesh of their cattle. They 
purchase their corn and their cotton gar- 
ments in exchange for salt, which they 
dig from pits in the Sahara. 


‘A woman of moderate pretensions to | 


beauty must be one who cannot walk 
Without being supported under each arm 
by a slave; and a perfect beauty is a load 
foracamel. Jn order to becoine hand- 
‘ome, many of the girls are compelled 
by their mothers to devour a large quan- 
titv of kKouskous, and drink a large bow! 
full of camels’ milk, every morning. 
Whether appetite demand it or not, these 
Must be swallowed; and | have seen a 
Poor girl sit erving, withthe bow! at her 





lips, for more than an hour, and the mo- 
ther watching over her with a stick in her 
hand, which she used from time to time, 
without mercy, to enforce obedience to 
her commands. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, this super-abundant quantity of 
food, instead of producing indigestion, 
soon covers the young lady’s person with 
the degree of corpulence which consti- 
tutes beauty in the eyes of an Arab. 

‘ The women in general wear a cotton 
cloth wrapped round the waist, and hang- 
ing down like a petticoat; to the upper 
part of this are sewed two square pieces, 
one betore and the other behind, which 
are fastened together on the shoulders. 
The head dress isa bandage of cotton 
cloth, with a broader part to draw over 
the eyes when they walk in the sun. The 
better sort, however, when they go out, 
are veiled from head to fvot. 

‘The dress of the men ditfers but little 
from that of the Negroes, except that 
they universally wear a turban of white 
cotton cloth. ‘Their hair is always black, 
and commonly short and bushy. Such 
as have long beards display them with 
great pride.’ 

Gold AMines.—* The next day, being 
nearly in the parallel of Bambouk, and 
but little, as 1 apprehend, to the south- 
ward of that kingdom, | requested per- 
inission of the chief of a village called 
Shrondo, to visit the gold mines in its vi- 
cinity ; and having obtained it, I engaged 
a gold-washer to go with me. About 
alt a mile west of the town, we came to 
a meadow of four or five acres in size, in 
which were several excavations resem- 
bling wells. Near the mouth of each 
was a wash-pit, and between this and the 
well was a heap of gravel. 

‘The woman took up about half a pound 
of gravel with one hand, and having put 
it into a large calabash, she covered it 
with water about the depth of an inch, 
She then rubbed and divided the gravel 
between her hands, and threw away the 
large pebbles. She now gave the con- 
tents of the calabash a rotary motion, mak- 
ing a part of the sand and water fly over 
the brim ; then put in a little fresh water, 
and continued to agitate the whole. I 
now observed a quantity of a black sub- 
stance resembling gunpowder, which she 
told me was gold rust ; and she immedi- 
ately pointed toa yellow speck, and said, 
“See the gold.” [took it out of the ca- 
labash, and found it to be a portion of 
pure gold, which would have weighed 
about a grain. ‘Lhe whole time of wash- 
ing did not exceed two minutes. ‘The 
woinan then put in her calabash about 
two pounds of gravel, which, after having 
gone through the same process, produced 
twenty-three particles of gold, some of 
them very small. [ remarked, in both 
instances, that the quantity of gold rust 
was ut least forty-times greater than that 
of the gold. “Lhe woman assured ine that 
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pieces of gold were sometimes found as | 
large as her fist. The pits aie two feet 


wide, aid twelve feet deep; ihe sides are , 


cut in notches, which serve as steps to 
descend by. The gold is found in a stra- 
tum of ferruginous pebbles, and yellow 
and rusty coloured sand and earth, about 
two feet in thickness, and ten below the 
surface of the ground.” 

‘The dress of the Jalofs consists of two 
pieces ot cotton cloth; one worn round 
the waist, and descending below th > calf 
of the leg; the other thrown over one 
shoulder, and leaving the other un. overed. 

The chiefs, in addition to th se gar- 
ments, wear wide drawers, and a shirt. 
The women are covered only from the 
bosom to the knees. The ornaments of 
the wealthy are necklaces and bracelets of 
gold and silver; but, whether wives or 
slaves, they all labour for their common 
master. 

‘Dancing is the predominant amuse- 
ment of the Jalofs. Ihe coolness of the 
night restores that vigour which the in- 
tense heat of the sun takes away, and they 
dance by moonlight till the break of day. 

‘The Jalets ave kind to their slaves, and 
provide for their children as for their own, 
They seldom strike their slaves, and never 
impose tasks beyond their strength. Ifa 
free man violate a female slave, she is free, 
and the offender must give the price ofa 
slave to her owner. 

‘Every grave is covered with thorny 
shrubs, to protect it from wild beasts. 
These form impenetrable thickets, and 
under their shade trees spring up from 
seeds. The Jalofs, like the neighbouring 
people, have a contempt for weavers, 
blacksmiths, shoemakers, and musicians. 
Even a slave will not marry a woman 
whose family has been engaged in any of 
these occupations, ‘The musicians ae 
not buried among the Jalofs, but are laid 
in hollow trees. ‘Uhey say that the crop 
of millet would fail, if the body of a mu- 
sician were laid in the earth. 

‘The huts in Cayor are constructed 
with rushes, and the door is of straw. Ia 
general they are so compact as to keep 
out rain, but persons may converse through 
the walls; they are circular, and, ata dis- 
tance, resemble bee-hives. Every man 
has at least two. ‘These pliant habita- 
tions withstand storms, by yielding to 
their fury. Without the boundaries of 
the villages, are large rush baskets, raised 
on stakes, which are the depositaries of 
the grain, and these stores are never 
robbed.’ 

fovia Toro.—‘In Foota Toro there 
exists a fraternity resembling the Purra ot 
Sherbro, but not possessing such frightful 
power. ‘The candidate tor admission is 
shut up eight days ina hut; he is al- 
lowed to eat but once a day, and he sees 
no one, except the slave who takes him 
his food. <At the end of this time, anum- 
ber of en, in masks, employ all possible 
means to put his courage to the proof, 
and if he acquit himself with honour, he 
is adinitted into the society. Boukaritold 
Ine that he was once in a canoe with ore 
of these men, when the rain fell in tor- 
reni: abl arowiadl Ven, and they renamed 
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dry. Ile asked his companion to reve 
his secret: but he replied, self | 

v brethren will destroy me.” T! 
cietv jis ca'led Al Mou 
be rs perfor 1e part of conjurors. 

‘The Podlas believe that koota loro} 
the first country in the world, and that 
they are superior to every oO ther a 

Arabs thev rank next to themselves 

hale iii denier eth anced rocks 
and are constructed with earth, and the 
their \cattle; but thev are well 
Their cloths are weven with care, 
and curiously ornamented with figures, 
al Ya! they manufacture a kind of coarse 
muslin. ‘They make sandals of a brilli 
red Me leather; and their stirrups, 
ear-rings, silver bells, and other trinkets 
display some Ingenuity. kevery village 
has its weavers, shoemakers, and 
siniths; but these artlizans, as well as the 
makers of songs, are notallowed to marry 
withthe other Poolas, 

‘The Po was wear 
the long frock with wide 
sult calned caste the head. "The we 
braid their long hair round thetr heads, 
which they load with amber anal 
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variable garment of Lhe females of Negro 


countries, fastened round the warst, but 
they throw a muslin veil over 
and some have jackets with s'eeves hes 
so slavishly obedient to thi 
bands as the negro women. If they are 
ill-treated, they lodge a complaint 
the chief, and peace is not concluded 
without the husband presenting his wife 
with an ox, or asltave.’ 
‘When a rich young 
marry, he tells his father, 
the father of the girl of his choice, and 
acquaints him with his son’s Intention. 
"Lhe voune man killsa bullock, and 
it, and if the intended father-in-law 
it, it denotes his the mat 
Irom this time, lover does 
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man designs to 
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by R Mr. Elines at the Su ‘ey an 1 Ruse 
sel Institutions in London, and aT 
mnineham: at all which places th 
verve rece ived with much appre. iL1lOile 


Mir. Edines takes 


all avIe aid COUhpTC= 
hensive view of the 
the history and progress of architecture 
among the EF the Greeks, 
and the Romanus, explaining their dif- 
ferent styles 
vantages and di 


subject; traciug 
eyptians, 


and poimting out the 


sacdvaita PLD» Locwe peddle 


. ’ . 5 
ties and defects. 

Our author is particularly happy ia 
describing the architectural aatiqaities 
of Treland; from this part of I: 
we make an ext 

‘A very singular 
lrish architecture, which ts certainiv one 
of the most curious fabrics in these king- 

must be noticed,—the stone 
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Cormac, 2 


libs, 


chap 1 of the ancient king 


t 
(' 1 | . !. ne ifter La if hal 
Ca-uel, wun was, after th p riare! 
mmode, bot! oe and | », and flourts 
“Ll about th OMS} Tt 15 apnoeed ’ to 


wr the > 
cele 


ted ail year isi: 


rated royi 


priest; and vet Ware, in iis “Aatiaith , 
savs. that when Roderick O’Connor, King 
of Connaught, in the year 1161, built a 
stone castle atl ir 


such aun ent 


1] me 
tives cailed U 


We 
tecture, 
pid sketch : 


How PFOCCE | to al 
, ell , er ; 
of which we suvil quote a 


-———— 


either bis mistress or her mother; ‘Roman or Italian architecture wes 
meet them by chance, he avoids them. | brought into England under inigo Jones 
After some time hesends another bullock; | who was bern tn 1572, and whose distin- 
and onthe day of marriage, he presents | guished works at Greenwich, W hitebail, 
three sluves to the bride, and to the father. |} and Covent Garden, will ever secure hiin 
mother, and all their other children.abul- ta plat none names of the highest repu- 
lock each. ‘The parents of the bride rive | tat 
her three s'aves, ten bullocks, and fortv | ©Sir Christopher Wren, an eminent 
cloths, for herself, and four frocks ane mathemat 1 | phil yher, as wel] 
fou r pair of drawers, for he rhusband. Jn! | tect, executed many of the finest 
case of a diverce, the woman ree Sib in fonden and othe parts of 
back her Cowrvy, and, at her death, it g | land, in the modern style. St. Paul 
to her ne A man who cann | Cathedral, 3 ferior to none but Sst. Pe- 
fe must labour tor her} ter’s in point of magnitude. and = un- 


ag fe a wife 


. + ° b 
father, as ft yb did for Laban 
( lo he continued. ) 
— + em oD ee 


Lectures on Architecture: 
the Eliste? Art, from the CUre- 
liest times du the present diy. boy 
Jumes Elmes, Architect. OVO. 
po. 431. London, 1821. 
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} tedly superior 
celle btedly SU pol iUi evel ii Lo Lia it 


mstraction and design, will per- 
pet C “his name to the latest post rity 
Fhe cutee enaele Wr Wk, Waals ja cole 
ted of k timber, and is s red by 


a CONC OF Tite i} rie Cra-WOrk, WIC 
has a co e of stone, the wih thick 

I » | 4 ] e-1eet 3 and the iterve- 

are two. bricl n length in 

his CUupOia Was turned upon 
WiLL supported wither 


NIC 
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spe ciunen of ancient 
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eny standard from below. fkrom ge 
clined position of its supporting walls, 
hit rnotransverse pressure 4, vet, A 


Sinan aie security, if 13 ir Oped with iron 
at the bottom. 

‘Qf the erceat Kenglish masters who 
flourished about this period, Jones was 
erand but unequal, as may be seen in his 
epdionn oles the chapel at Whitehall, 
of which, as apart, and 


bait asi. of en immense bored e, is 
CC rt: indy noble: its p} rl War v divisions 
few and simple, its openings large an 
handsome, but itis unequal in composi- 


play of light and 
1 
ie br 


ad= produced b: peaks over each, 
olumn, isin 2 nute taste, the verv O})- 
Hosite to o ihe susie aipeleiada 
one of the xs t and most Impvre he 
could have chosen; the modilflions do 
1) rele yr to the order, and adpproaci h 
toon to those of the Cortnthitan. If 
one order upen another be admissible, at 
il events the Corinthian should not have 
yveen excluded for the purpose of intro- 


ducing the Composite. 

‘Wren was more 
than Jones; was pos 
matical and general k 
man of a more expanded mind ; but less of 
an architect by education, and had, gene- 
raily speaking, less taste. Perhaps no- 
ing of WwW ren’s ts equal in taste to Jones’s 


equal and consistent 
sed of more mathe- 
nowledge ; Was a 


uN ne = woncertt +} water-gate at York buildings, and nothing 
Lhe aforesaid chapel of Si. ormac, t | of Jones's equals in scientific construction 
Cashel, isa regul ecclesiastical editice, ! any hin of Wren’s. Jones’s Gothic, as 
divided Into a nave aad choir, the Istter | shown in Lincoln’s Inn fall and € hapel, 
narrowing in breadth, and separated om | js decidedly bad; Wren’s in St. Mary 
the HAVE Dy aA We ie APCile A 2 rire a ry fii iermary, Bow-lane, is bol lL, if not quite 
tradition reports the remain Of ot. Vor | nures; in the tower and pinnacles of St. 
mac to be deposited. “En Is Astrining | Sfichael’s, Cornhill, still better; and inthe 
resemblance between this chaper and the | pir “t. Dunstan’s in the East, unex- 
church of st. Peter, at Oxtora, with | ceptionably fine ; perhaps this is the finest 
Grimbaulu’s crypt beneath it thing of its kind in Europe. St. Ste- 


ok, has, 


[ think, been ex- 
tolied bey nd its merits; although novel 
inciple, itis faulty both in construc- 
fits Ss ire of Bow would 
‘immortalize any man; so beautiful 
orm, so novel in design, and so 
dexterous 1 construction. 
{ d and 
neglected the lightei 
all his 


and ine- 


‘The works of Vanbrugh are soli 
but he 
vraces of his art, and is, with 
picture 


we beauties, Cumprous 
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lervant in cl tail. ‘ Wil > fas +e cAt}) Olli LillS 
: : ° ad v1 ‘ i 
tetioe fs Prey Vel al Ki —? 

if ' 

. ty a » 5 ' 

| ; ’ ‘ ’ 
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% 44 4) I} } ’ Yt ? “47 
yet Castle Lioward and Blenheim wlll 
? , 
keep alive the name an | neces of Van- 


reatest 
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nong those of our archi- 


qc 
. 
xX 


.\ tt, who beiongs more to our own 

a id will | e spoken of in ny cone 
cluding Lecture, was richer and more 
learned in his art than either Jones, Wrens 
or Vanbrugh. Equally inventive, and with 
nmne a taste as Jones: less screntifics 
perhaps, than W but more admirable 
n his de than any preceding English 
SER ALOF e is at the head of our bes 
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tee a 


school, from which has emanated all the 


finest works of the present day.’ 
Speaking of the 
the i gn of George 
says 
‘ Kent. Gibbs, and Burlington were 
gone, and left no disciples; so was Hawks- 
moor, (the pupil of Wren,) who erected 


Pif. Mr. 


iéilmes 


those cumbrous churches near the Post | 
Office, in Lombard Street, Limehouse, 
and St. George’s inthe East; aad Archer, 
the groom: porter, as Walpole justly calls | 
him, who built that of St. John’s, West- 
ninster, which looks like the four clumsy 


ill-carved jegs of a butcher’s block, 
or an elephant on his back. 
Dance, whose mansion-house, in the city. 


ae eee . + eo ‘ Paattu tena 
Was preferred to a design cof Pa hQqG10O $s, 


from a motive of encouragement to native | 


talent, was a man of su.ne taste, as is 
proved by his Shoreditch Church, the 
spire of Which is a free and not anhand- 


some imitation of — lie was not a 
regularly-educated architect, but the best 


and nearly the only one of isis day. 

‘ Batty Langley, it is true, kad a schoo! 
or ac: deiny, but his disciples were all 
carpenters ; a few of them, cailing them- 
selves surveyors and builders, and prae- 


tising carpentry and box-making, were 


alive in my remembrance ;—hating th eC | 
‘‘new-fangled Doric,” as they termed it, 
without a base, as much as they tid al 


shirt without ruffles, ora wig without two 
good portly curls over eacn ear and halfa 
yard of tail behind; scorning its simple 
jlutes without fillets, which the y comp: red 
to ribbed stockings ; and sincere in their 
admiration of the swelling shaft, the rus- 
ticated and twisted columns of Batty 
Langley. The schools at Oxford and the 
Roval iexchange were their schools ; they 
lamented the shocking i innovations of Wy- 
att and Soane, the more dreadful importa- 
tions of Stuart, and were nearly 
into a fever whea the portico of Cove: it 
Garden ‘Theatre was opened. Is it not 
dreadful, said one of these worthies to 
ine, to see young men going back to the 
old Grecians, upon whom the Romans 
had so much improved? Had the poor 
nan but lived to have seen his master’s 
taste revived, it might have added a vear 
or two to his existence. Although the 
taste of Batty Langley has been deserved- 
ly censured, he yet formed a class of 
clever workinen in a certain humble line 
of the art. 

* Such was the state of architecture when 
Our late monarch ascended the throne; 
and it was fortunate for the arts that he 
was endowed with a love for, as well as a 

considerable acquaintance with, them all. 
In his grandfather’ s reizn, when he was 
Prince of Wales, he auc d architecture, 
and was taught to delineate iis propor. 
tions from the rules of Palladio, by the 
late Sir William Ch ambers, who was the: 
anaval officer, fond of the art, and who al 
travelled. [lis Majesty also studied 
spective under the late Mr. Kirby; 


Femng 


per- 
and 


his drawings, some of which [ have scen, 


commencement of 


The elder | 


Tn its pre 
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pure, so will be 
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were | coe and, for their day and style 
of , tasteful and elegant. 

‘ C : became the royal architect, 
but threw no new lights on the profe ssion. 
tice, and in the more sctentiiie 
part be construction, his knowledge was 
very limited, oy his taste impure; yet 
his works bave a chastened correctness of 
detail in the * *st stvle of Italian art. 

‘In the course of his travels Chambers 
f China, and published 
a treatise on the gardening and arehitec- 
ture of that strange people; and to him 
we owe the introduction of their fantastic 

rl i! 1 leo es style. \V e do not observe 
his out of dis respect to the memory of 
Sir William: but tae existence of these 
whinwhamns demands reprobation from 
suc) as have a sense of the i "7 yrtance of 


{ 7 


t pure taste to the fame of our country; 
which feeling is of tae more consequeace 
in ou me eartthan in any other, it be- 
Ing more durable, and thus perpetuating 
the fame or disgrace of a good ora bad 
taste in a greater degree. ‘The public 


expenee much from one whose official 

ttuation rendered him a sort leader in 

art; who, as the ssor of Wren and 

Wyatt, should have elevated architectu- 

ral Saates for if the fountain-head be 

the streams which flow 
from it, ‘Vhe beauty of the Parthenon 
and the Poikile, of the temp’e of Theseus 
and the Erectheum, gave birth to the 
unequalled sculptures of the one and the 
pictures of the other, in the same style ot 
hich art, producing fruit after their hind ; 
for the pure, the divine taste of the arcli- 
tect and his patron retined thai of the 
painter and of the sculptor, Can we ex- 
pect such fruit from the style which is 
now unhappily reviving? 

if Mer. Elmes’s work shontd be so 
fortunate as to infuse, what it is well 
calenlated to do, a better taste amoung 
our modern architects, or to prouote 
its study, he will have reaslered a va- 
luable service to the arts; and if not, 

e thank him for the endeavour, 

4 > — 

The Union of the Roses, a Tale of the 
Fifteenth Century. In six Cantos, 
with Notes. Svo. pp. 180. Loudon, 
1821. 

[r is scarcely necessary to say that the 

title of this poem refers to the unton of 

the Flouses of York and Lancaster, and 
that historical events connected with 
that period form its materials; these, 


SUCC. 


though used with a poet's license, 
are converted into a tale of conside- 
rable interest. The poem contains 
many pretty passages, and it is not de- 


ficient either im vigour of seutiment or 
expression. The description of the 
battle of 


Bosworth Field is told with 
great spirit, 


: ° ! : 
specimen of thepoem :-- 
©On Bosworth’s plain the valiant ba .d 
Of neble Ricimend made «a stand 
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and we select it as a fair | 














In close array they firmly stood, 

Fix’d as the mountain ’gainst the flood, 
And fearless eyed the dazzling gleam 
Of warriors, posted on Arme Beam. 
Tnere Richard’s forces, vast and strong, 
Like mountain torrents roll along ; 
And five to one, his powerful host, 
Made him of vict’ry proudly boast. 

‘ The little army on the piain 
Excited but the king’s disdain! 

“ Cowards and vagabonds!”’ he said, 
“ A rebel Welshaan at rie head 5 
O’er ranks by such a leader trai ad, 
Ane is¥ victory were obtain’d.’ 
Richmond now rode from wing to wing, 
From rank to rank, and view'd the king, 
Ist his host distinguisird shone 
His brow was girt with Eugland’s 
The earl, undaunted with the view, 


W ho bibl 
Crowh. 


To charge the squadrons forward flew : 
“Cod and st George! be our's,” he said 5 
The peopte’s rights rest on my black 
Thats he t's as bol a this arin 's as str ils 
As liis who shines amid you throns 

Ss ) hy rs, wei rat tor Tice lu N's 4iWs, 

And heaven wili aid the rivhttul caus« 


‘Now trumpet’s ast aloud was heard, 
y sp k of valour stirr’d. 
brave ¢ ford led our vauguard on, 
And soon the work of death be Jill y 
Baurb’d arrows flew like hail around, 

id ranks of foe-men strew'd the ground 
Long doubttul hung the dreadtul tray,- 
The king secnrd gaining fast the day, 

n, through a cloud of smoke an 
To join our banners Stanley came, 
Who long had held a centre post, 
Ready to side with either host. 

The tyrant fear’d this earl might change, 
And hostage kept the young Lord Strange. 
Soon as he saw the father’s choice, 

His mindate rang in thund ring vy ui 
“What, ho!—behead Lord Stanley's sou ; 
Let Catesby see the deed is done *”’ 
Hid Catesby tole no more the boy 
Had fill’d his father’s heart with joy ; 
No imore had hail’d the Posy dawa, 
Or felt the ch breeze of morn: 
Nature aghast the mandate heard, 
And kindly bosoms interfered, 
The unotiendiag youth to save, 
A victim from 


un early g 
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he 
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ruve. 


© While ranks with ranks began to ciose, 
And toe to foe their arms oppose, 

Nice was the judgment that could know 
Where stood a friend, and where a fue 
True English valour warm’d each breast, 
As fiercely to the fight they press’d ; 

Like courage in their bosoms glow, 

One language speaks both fiend and foe; 
Perhaps the hand which wings the dart 
M griit sp ed it to a brother’s heart! 

And the deep groans, which stunnd the ear, 
Pe those of friend or kindred dear! 

So thougit I, as the murky air 

Rung with the sounds of keen despair, 
With shrieks and agonising groans, 

Or death’s more faint, yet deeper moans : 
Ray! ICSSy and set in durkest ni, cht, 

The eye—which late shone fierce and bright; 
Thi CVC, which spoke the during heart, 
Which glanced along, like fiery dart, 
From rank to yank, scanning them o'er, 
Now closed in death to ope no more! 


‘Pale was the late flush’d with ire, 
Glowing with ‘ uti. ful vigorous fire ; 
Aud still the he ut, W lich beut sv High, 


heek, 
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—— 
With hopes of fame and victory ; 
Here stretch'd in death the vigorous form 
Which braved, so late, the impending 
storm ; 
Thus, numbers of our foemen lay. 
The King distracted, saw the day 
Was wel! nigh lost :—‘rantic with rage 
He sought Earl Richmond to engage : 
Breaking through thousands, near he drew, 
Where Richmond's blood-stain’d banne: 
flew ; 
There be the gallant Brandon slew ; 
W ho, rather than the standard vield, 
Bravely met death on Bosworth’s field. 
Fierce as ten thousand furies, he 
Had bronght brave Cheyney on his knee, 
When Richmond say the desperate King, 
And rush’d through numbers, rank, and 
ring, 
His course to check ; and hand to hand 
They 'd tought, had not a num’rous band 
Th’ intent opposed; yet braver when 
The danger most, to cheer his men 
He strove bui such attempts proved vain ; 
Gasping they strew'd th’ ensanguined plain. 
Numbers io liaste lad tled the field, 
And Ricuard’s host were forced to yield! 
Seeang all lost, with furious yell, 
Amongst his foes he rush’d and fell. 


‘Thus bravely died, a man whose fife 
Had ali been spent in fraud and strife ; 
Who, frou the cradle to the grave, 
No virtue lad, save being brave! 
*Midst\heaps of slain bis corse was 
Mangled with many a gaping wound : 
Ghastly his visege; black despair, 
Revenge, and envy, settled there ; 

The starting eyes, with frantic stare, 

Still seein’d to rollin horrid glare : 

All the base passions might be seen 
Concenter’d in bis livid mien. 

That bauble crown, for which to gain 

He scrupled not lus soul to stain 

With crimes of darkest dye, was found ; 
And there the conqueror’s brow it bound : 
While shouts through both the armies ring, 
Oft—* Long live Henry '—Engiland’s King.” 
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Ridiculum, acr? 

Fortius et melius, magnas plerumague secat res 
HoRACE 

For ridicule shall frequently prevail, 

And cut the knot, where graver reasons fil 
KRANCI 

Tue solution of that knotty probleim 

which [ gave ip my last number, may 

seem to thoes who have not made | IE 


their particular study, as somewhat i1- 





relevant to my professed inteation of 


dedicating this work to myself. But, 
as country wisdom says, which sees as 
far into cause and effect as an ass iuto 
a buudle of hay, viz. as far as the end 
of its nose,— 

Sow, if you'd reap, 

Bind, if you'd keep, 

Look, if you’d leap, 

Steal not, if you'd sleep, 

But read, :f you'd peep 

Into other miea’s batos, 


THE 





| out eror pping or breaking 
conunuity. = | 
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And ensconce for your pains, 
What will make you be taken 
For Merlin or Bacon. 

If the reader had profited as much 
by Aristotle as 1 have—if by vaporiz- 
lug of cotton wrapped tn molten eytin- 
ders, or by buruing blessed dayli ott | 
down to the socket of twilight, lhe lad 
extracted as much wisdom fy om the art 
of reasoning, as would teach a dack- 
ling how to dabble, or a nurse to know 
acreek from a promontory—he would 
see that the a: pare Ootwant of connection 
was owing to nothing more thar 4 the 
deticnency of middle tev Ws, all ty "hie 
had the mother wit of a Se, lie 
would have found that middle term iu 
the nue of my paper. 


I should be but a sorry kind of 
Meditator. if my thoughts were to fol- 
low each other like the stitches of kuit 
hese, from one end to the other with- 
the thread of 
tuight as well christen 
Poet, and then begin to 
write Common seuse. No—by jump- 
ing from one eud of the extension of 
human imagination to the other, with- 
out a link of thought between—by 
making a owry face” here, and then 
laughing at its phantasin from the op- 
posite poiut iu the circle of conception 
—by changing the horizon of my wit 
to that of its antipodes, im the scintil- 


inyvself, The 


lation of a thunderbolt—in fact, by 
doing the very opposite to what [ 


should—lt am all the time letting the 
reader into my character—TI am telling 
him what [ wish him to know of my 
disposition, as plainly as a patriot that 
he wants a pension declaiming 
agalust secret service-money, Or a 2os- 
pel-trumpeter, from a tub or a stool, 
that he wants a fat goose or a plum- 


by 





pudding or yn endowed pulpit cushion 
to rest his miraculous elbows, when he 


'stires ta heaven. 


engage ina delineation of my person— 


tively, not in rea ou—but in paradox ; 


ee ee ee 


| 
| 
preaches to you about laylag up aa 


‘To put this tato a logical form. I 
being a Meditator, if 
grace to my profession, Li 
must tuink, notin train—but dis) 


Ww ell—aid 
would do 


erso, —— | 
And, by the bye, I have always | 
thought, that this immediate contact 


of our thoughts, whereby the ideas, 
rubbing one agaist the other, tritu- 
rate and pulverize themselves, so that 
at length they become lke nothing 
else upon the face of God's earth, but 
the iftupoisable zlobules of electricitv— 
having veither the substance, weight, 


OF Shit di" of the most clementary mia- 
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ved part of the species 
| relied upon by the othe ry, in further- 


ithe polities, poetry, 
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terial particles—must be a chief cause 
why the glib aod fluent imagery of 
modern compositions, 10 which the 
ideas are worn so as to become wholly 
invisible, [ suppose by the aforesaid 
attrition arising from ther number 
aud closeness, ‘kicks the beam whena 
sentence from Shakspeare or Milton ts 
thrown into the opposite scale. Be- 
side, this doctrine of a cousecutive ne- 


cessity in our ideas, each springing 
from the relies of the last, like resur- 


rectionary hath «a direct 
tendency to confirm an opinion which 
is daily making great strides to univer- 
and gaming aluost as many 
prosclytes as pork, iu these mighty 
wise times of nolens volens salvation- 
ists, who are so generous as to lend God 
ahelpjug hand to fulfil his own pur- 
pose of Jewish redemption—a doce 
trine which I would give the reversion- 
ary payment of the national debt to 
see knocked on the head—namely, 
that abominable and provoking at- 
tempt at demonstrating the identity of 
the biped which chatters vacant sylla- 
bles at my lady’s elbow, and ‘that 
which grins fraternally at him from 
her other shoulder, with a chain round 
its hips, to prevent it ousting him from 
his station and office, for 

—-—Change places, and handy-dandy! Which 

is the monkey? Which is the man? 


phar WIXeSs, 


sality 9 


You will say, how can this assist tn 
proving a man and a monkey to differ 
but in education and posteriors? I 
answer—from the consideration of 
the pretensions put forth by the 
latter to be the first inventors of 
peunduluims—the glory of which hath 
been falsely attributed to Huy- 
gens. Let us consider the foundation 
of these pretensions, and then calmly 
aud dispassionately form our conclu- 
‘The following fact, which is 
mentioned in several well-authenticat- 
ed histories compiled by the rec ‘laim- 
is that chiefly 


auce of their claims. A synagogue Is 
proclaimed in the wile lerness, and, af- 
ter a due number of dissertations on 
laws, finances, &c. 
of the monkey-weal, accompanied— 
like the meetings of the heterodox 
part of the species —with various shrugs, 
erimaces, sc vandals, backbitings, squab- 
bles, and inischievous tricks,—from 
which analogy, by the bye, they draw 
a strong argument in their own ‘favour 
—and ‘ont forth, by divers exhibitions 
of oratory , jugglery, cheatery, preach- 
lng, Mumping, walking upright when 
they should be down on all-four, put- 
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ting straws across their mouths and call- 
ing them pens, clapping birds’ nests up- 
on their heads, after having killed the 
owners and sucked the eggs, and with 
a pumpkin in one hand, a bull- rush in 
the other, calling themselves kings and 
emperors and “autocrats: or having 
worked themselves into a perspiration, 
by shouting and capering and gesticu- 
lating on some rostral bough till 
they ve frightened the woodlice out of 
their wits, “calling themselves patriots 
and reformers—ranting, chattering, 
piping, squalling, their eloquence, 
their wisdom, their philosophy—they 
at length proceed to the practical bu- 
siness of the state. The first mounts 
as high as he can go upon a lofty tree, 
and wraps me his queue round a hori- 
zontal branch, a good way out from 
the stem, and letting his body swing 
like a thief hung by the heels, affords 
a short rope of descent for the second, 
who has followed him up the tree. 
This gentleman claps me his tail in the 
first gentleman’s mouth, and swings 
in his turn, thus making a second 
link; and svon, each ’squire gives the 
whip-end of him to his posterior neigh- 
bour, till they form a pendulum of 
monkeys down to the ground, This 
is clearly Huygen’s principle, only a 
little more ingeniously set forth; for 
though [ have not heard that they have 
applied it to correcting the motion of 
the sun, or furnishing the brotherhood 
with a clearer notion of time or eter- 
nity, yet it is manifestly superior in 
this, that it hath the principle of mo- 
tion within itself; and if it regulates 
no clock, "tis only because there is no 
clock to regulate, which is none of its 
fault, and, therefore, the objection is 
groundless. At all events, it is plain, 
that the wits of the wilderness of mon- 
keys s Jumped with Fluygens’s, in the 
invention of this instrument, and he 
made use of it first, that’s all ! 
says. Hence we see, they have a well- 
defined notion of consecutive associa- 
tions of bodies—but, as Mr. Hume 
hath iudubitably proved, bodies (and, 
therefore, monkies) are nothing but 
bundles of ideas—hence, having a no- 
tion of consecutive bodies, and bodies 
being ideas, it follows that they have a 
notion of consecutive ideas, i. e. they 
have consecutive ideas. Q. E. D. 
This people adduce many other 
proofs of their consanguinity, but none 
of them, IL think, so clearly decisive as 
the above. For, it does not prove 
merely that we agree in the common 
property of having consecutive ideas— 
which, 1 doubt, would go near proving 


as Puff 





a monkey to be an angel as well as a 
man—but, moreover, that their intelli- 
gence is of the same kind as our’s, ex- 
isting itself upon such little mechani- 
cal contrivances as I have mentioned, 
Now all these similarities between the 
two bipedal sects, together with their 
close agreement in exterual form, af- 
ford a ‘body of evidence too cogent to 
be dismissed, as it usually ts with us, 
with the little consideration philoso- 
phers have given to the subject. 

I may now go on with my logical form. 
Being a Medit: ator, which means,—not 
exactly a madman—but one who 
thinks in a style no person of com- 
non sense would conceive, the very 
opposite to what his last thoughts 
would lead hin—this being the case, 
it follows, that having described a 
man, [ hope, in my own person, my 
thoughts should then Hy off to the 
very opposite of every thing human— 
and if this be not the affair which I 
described so categorically in my last 
number, why clap me in an oyster- 
shell, and sell me with a dozen, to fat 
an alderman or stuff a crammed tur- 
key poult—I[ will be content to trans- 
figure into the generation of a sopro- 
nic-singer or a Spanish mule, if this 
make not the flesh and blood and 
spirit and life of the subject of the 
above-mentioned problem. 

WILDERNESSE. 


aaa 


Original Comnuinications. 
‘EDWARD'S SHOVEL-BOARDS.’ 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Slender.—* Ay, by these gloves did he (or I 
might never come in mine own great chamber 
again else) of seven groats in mill-sixpences, 
and two Edward Shovel-boards, that cost me 
two shillings and two pence a-piece of yead 

miller by these gloves.’ 
Merry Wires of Windsor. 

S1r,— Douce, Farmer, Malone, and 
other commentators, have noticed this 
expression. Stevens says, that one of 
these pieces of metal is mentioned in 
Middleton’s comedy of The Roaring 
Girl, 1011 :— 

—— ‘ Away slid 1, my man, like a shovel- 

board shilling,’ &c. 

which seems to imply that he did not 
consider them as a current coin. But 
Farmer asserts, that the Edward shovel- 
boards were tlie broad shillings of Ed- 
ward VI.; and that Taylor, in his 
note to his Travel of Twelvepence, tells 
us, that * Edward's shillings, for the 
most part, are used at shoave-board.’ 
Malone and Douce concur in the 
same opinion, but their notes are too 
long for me to quote, 











Now, Farmer, (whom Malone, I 
think, extracts,) bears out Stevens in 
his supposition, that these pieces were 
not of silver; for he talks of having 
seen them of the weight of half-an- 
ounce and an ounce,—certes, an ounce 
of silver could not have been a sale- 
able commodity at two shillings and 
two-pence of our friend Slender’ & mo- 
ney. 

1 happen to have one of the broad 
shillings of Edw. VI. The size of it 
equals one of our present half-crown 
pieces, but it is very thin, and has no 
milling nor raised edge to protect the 
impression from injury, and, conse- 
quently, a great part of it 1s obliterat- 
ed, particularly on the reverse. Its 
weight, I take it, is about equal to 
that of the current shilling. 

1 should like to have a game of 
‘ shoave-board.’—I1 wish some of your 
readers would acquaint you with it for 


me. Your’s, &c. L. L. D. 


—_- 4+) e— 
‘AS SURE AS GOD’S IN GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE,’ 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Sir,—Mr. Wildernesse having men- 
tioned ‘as sure as God’s in Glo’ster,”’ 
in your last number, J have sent you 
an explanation given in the British 
Apollo as its origin, and remain, Sir, 
your well-wisher aud constant reader, 

ANTIQ. 

‘When the Romish faith was uni- 
versally received in England, Glouces- 
tershire was, more than all the other 
counties, filled with convents, nunne- 
ries, and such like houses, dedicated 
to God’s service; who, because his in- 
fluence shone more brightly there 
than elsewhere, was imagined, by the 
common people, more immediately 
conversant with the men of Gloucester- 
shire than other people.’ 

—_24}-o—— 


MISERIES OF AN AUTHOR. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Ou, Mr. Epiror, Mr. Eprror!— 
Didst thou but know how many times 
we have essayed to procure a snug cor- 
ner in one of the columns of thy most 
excellent periodical,—how many scraps, 
both of verse and prose, we have for- 
warded to thee,—how many sheets of 
paper we have used,—or, what is much 
worse, how many two-pences we have 
paid for the postage thereof;—I say, 
if thou didst know all these things, 
and hadst any bowels of compassion, 
thou wouldst take pity on us. How 
often have we seated ourself in our 
armechair, by a fire almost as dull as 
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our owa pericraniuin, to imagine, di- | 


gest, and commit to paper some excel- | 


Jent and valuable article for The Literary 
Chronicle; oft have we twitched our 
most respected nose, for no other earthly 
reason than to secure ourself from the 
sommiferous effects of our epistle ; but 
when some bright idea has flashed in 
upon our soul, how our eyes lave spar- 
kled, we have rubbed our hands with 
delight, and—continued. When we 
had finished, with what a_ paternal 
fondness did we peruse what we had 
written; and, when we came to any 
happy expression or well-tarned pe- 
riod, what a siuile of self-complacency 
did illumine our visage. Having sati- 
ated ourself with its numerous beau- 
ties, we carefully folded it up, and 
putting our hand into our breeches’ 
pocket, where we keep our share of 
the copper coin of the realm, we drew 
therefrom two pence, which we gave 
with the letter to our little maid Jenny, 
to take to the Post Office. How anx- 
iously did we long for Saturday, and 
when it arrived and we received our 
Chronicle, with a palpitation of heart 
and with great emotion did we open 
each separate and individual page; 
but in vain did our eyes wander up 
and down,—we could not find our un- 
fortunate communication ! At. this 


disappointment, the corners of our 


mouth did verily sink downwards at! 


Jeast an inch, and a long-winded sich 
did issue from the very bottom of our 
lungs. We then turned to the part 
mnscribed ‘to readers and correspond. 
ents.” But even there we could find 
nothing that concerned us. This was 
certainly very vexatious, and, had it 
happened but once, we should have 
consoled ourself with the supposition 
that the postman had lost it, or that 
Jenny had pocketed the money and 
sent the letter to the no matter 
where; but as the occurrence has been 
so frequent, we are compelled to con- 
clude that our letters have formed a 
much closer connexion with thy fire- 
place than we had intended, aud thus, 
hke many other of our plans, ended in 
smoke, or that the precious offspring 
of our brain will find its way home as 
the envelope of a three-farthing rush- 
light or a quarter of a pound of cheese, 
which would undoubtedly be a severe 
shock to the feelings of thy already 
disconsolate humble servant, 
Noone. 





* We are quite unconscious of having neg- | 


lected the communications of our corvespon- 
dent Noodle, but should this have been the 
case, we hope he will accept, as the @mende ho 
norable, our provypt insertion of his letter —En 
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THE INQUISITION AT LISBON. 
Tae most hateful of all tribunals, the 
Inquisition, was introduced into Spain 
in the year 1478, and established in 
Portugal, at the pressing solicitation of 
King John II[., about the year 1536. 
From this time until the recent revolu- 
tion in Portugal, its power has been un- 
checked, and the details of its pro- 
ceedings, even such as have transpired, 
chill us with horror, With what de- 
hehtthen must every friend to huma- 
nity hal that act of the Cortes, in 
Portugal, by which this infernal tribu- 
nalts abolished. 

Ina recent sitting of the Cortes, it 
was resolved that the dunveonsof the 
Inquisition should be thrown open. 
An Englishinan, at Lisbon, who had 
the opportunity of examining thein, 
gives the following description of this 
horrible place—horrih!e from its very 
plan and construction, bata thousand 
times more horrible from its having 
been the scene of so many murders, 
committed in the abused name of reli- 
gion. Theletter, from which we make 


the following extract, is dated Lisbon, 


October 20, 1821: 

‘T send you adescription of the In- 
quisition at this place, which L have 
been to visit. At the sitting of the 
Cortes, on the 10th imst., Senor 
Figueras preseuted a letter from the 
keeper of the Inquisition, stating, that 
oa the building being opened for pub- 
lic inspection, the people had behaved 
in avery disorderly manner, breaking 
open doors and carrying away papers, 
&c. and that several persons had actu- 
ally cried out that the building should 
be burned, whilst they held lighted 
candles in their hands, as if about to 
put their threats into execution; which, 
he stated, they would have done but 
for the interposition of the guards, 
The keeper therefore prayed that mea- 
sures should be taken to prevent the 
recurrence of such scenes. Senor 
Bastos said, that if any such disorders, 
as had been described, had occurred, 
it was owing to the refusal of the keep- 
ers to shew the instruments of torture 


cand the lower cells of the prison to the 


| 


{ 


visitants. In his opinion, these gen- 
tlemen (the keepers) cherished a religi- 
ous respect for the tribunal, of which 
they spoke with apparent veneration. 
As it was apprehended the people 
might set tire to the place, it would be 
better to suspend lamps in various 
parts, and not allow the visitants to 


earry lights.—Senor Fernando Tho- 
{was proposed that an luseription, of 
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which the following is a translation, 
should be fixed on every place occupi- 
ed by the Inquisition in Portugal : 

‘*¢Nay eternal malediction follow 
every Portugueze who does not hold 
for ever in abhorrence an invention so 
infernal.”” 

‘On the 8th of October, the Inqui- 
sition at Lisbon was thrown open for 
public inspection, aad, for the first four 
days, the concourse of people of all de- 
scriptions that crowded to view it wag 
so great, that the pressure at the en- 
trance made it an enterprize of some 
risk. The building ts a large oblong, 
with a garden in the centre; there are 
three floors, with a number of vaulted 
passaves, alone the sides of which are 
cells of different sizes, from six by se- 
ven feet to eight by nine feet. Each 
cell has two doors: the inner one of 
iron, the outer of oak, very strong. 
As there are no windows in the cells on 
the ground and middle floors, no light 
is admitted when the doors are shut, 
The cells on the upper floor are larger 
than the others, and each has an aper- 
ture like a chimney, through which the 
sky is visible. These were appropri- 
ated to the use of those who, it was 
supposed, might be liberated. — In the 
roof of each cell (for they are all vault- 
ed) isa stnall apertare of about an inch 
in diameter, and a private passage runs 
over each range; so that the persons 
employed by the Holy Office could at 
any time observe the conduct of the 
prisoners unseen, and, if two persons 
were confined in one cell, bear their 
conversation. There are seats in these 
private passages so contrived, that a 
person sitting might inspect two of the 
cells at the same time, as, by a turn of 
the head, he could fix his eye upon the 
hole over either cell at pleasure; or he 
could hear what was said in either. 
The persons appointed to listen to the 
discourse of the prisoners wore cloth 
shoes; so that their footsteps could not 
be heard, 

‘Frequently a familiar of the Holy 
Office was put into the cell of a pri- 
soner, as a person arrested, in order to 
entrap the unfortunate inmate of this 
horrible place into admissions that 
might afterwards be used against him. 


I saw, in several of the cells, human 


skulls aud bones; most of them ap- 
peared to have lain there for many 
years, as [ broke some of them easily 
with my fingers; others were hard and 
fresh. In a number of the cells the 
names of the unhappy iimates were 
written on the walls: some had strokes, 
apparently marking the number ol 
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days or weeks the victims of this horrid | 
tyranny had been confined. On the | 
| 

wall of one cell [ counted upwards of 
500 of these marks. On the wall of | 
another of the cells was written, ** Fran- | 
cisco Joze Carvalho, entered here the) 
last day of Mareh, 
7 P + days as there are |, he | 
as Inany Gays as there are stroxes inthe | 
wall.” On the wall of another cell 


1809, and remained | 


the name had been covered with white. | 


wash, which had sealed of. There 
were a number of strokes under the 


fivures 18 were 
others we 


pame, and thie easily 
made out; the rated, 
Some of the celis, hich had not 
used for several 5 vere locked up, 
but the visitants soon broke them open. 

Huiman bones were found in many of 
these. [nh one was found part of a fr- 
ar’s habit, with a waist girdle of rope 
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years, \ 


and some bones. “The apertures, ke 
chimneys, in some of the cells were 
closed; and PT have been tformed that 


it was a common mode of putting pri- 
soners to death, to place them in these | 
apertures, which were then walled up, 
and quick line being poured in from 
the top, a speedy end was put to their 
sufferings. The furniture is very old: 
the chairs in the halls are covered with 
leather, studded all round with very 
large brass nails. [send you a piece 
of leather with one of these ne ils, take 
en from one of the best chairs, The 
large tables in the halls had drawers 
for papers; these the visitants etm 
open, every one being desirous of ob- 
taining some relic of the once terrible 
Inquisition. In several of the cells 

there were mattresses, some of them 
old, others nearly new; which proves 

that the Inquisition was no bugbear up 
toa very recent date. Besides the three 
floors which I have described, there are 
a number of cells underground, which 
have not yet been opened. 

‘These, it is supposed, contain the 
apparatus for inflicting the torture, 
&c.—It is understood that these will 
shortly be thrown open to the public; 
when they are, L shall not fail to visit 
them, and shall send you a description, 
The Spot on which the [nquisition 
stands was covered with houses in 1755, 
when the great earthquake h: Appe ned, 
by which they were Jaid in ruius; so 
that the present building has not beea 
erected more than sixty years, and all 
the victims that were immolated in it 
must have been sacrificed within that 
period,’ 

* For an account of the origin of the Inqui- 
sition, anda statement of the num! 
victims, see The Lite 
and 31.—Lp. 
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OF THE PRIDE OF RANK. | 


By tne Rev. G Towwnsuer 


ORIGIN 


VD. 

[ KNow that I shall indeed be deemed 
fanciful, if T merely hint at the possi- 
ble origin of a strange pec cullarity in the 


| history of the human r ace,—the ori: o1n 


rank. The tables of pedi- 
gree were carefully preserved among 


Jews, that the line in which the 


Messiah was to descend might be 
kept distinct; and the genealogy of 
the priests be recorded, to preveut the 


° J . > ° ? 
bntrasion of improper persous imto the 
. ‘ry } {T} ‘ a0 ’ t: } | ’ { hi r 
sbcred: O1niree, i}¢ 1DiCs O pea pres 
were handed down from the aaa. 
her in tradition or letters, 
been preserved among the 


and, eit 
nitist have 


Patriarchs. Phe first beginnings of 
idolatry were, an attempt to set aside 
the acknowledged line of the future 
Sfossiah. Nimrod assumed the title of 
© the So: , aavennlang, most probably, 
is Mirw Baber with much ingenuity has 
evastell (o prove, the name and of- 
fice of their expected Messiah. To 
effect this, he must have been able to 


e title from his descent, 
which was from Hlam, the eldest son of 
Norh; who, according to the usual 
‘customs of the Patriarchs, would have 
inherited the birth-right; one 
privileges of which was, to be the pro- 
geenitor of the branch from whieh 
one parent of the Messiah was to de- 
scend. The Patriarchs esteemed that 
line of descent to be the most voble, 
from which the Messiah was to be 
born: the excluded tribes would not 
easily resign their claims; they too, 
therefore, would preserve their line of 
descent, and the ambition of being 
supposed to have desce 


by the best eiciiinslisitaiie. 
rided Isaac, because he clatined the in- 
heritance and the birth-right, which 
were allotted to Isaac. The 
still commemorate the immediate de- 
Isimuel, and boast of 


traditional evidence on record to show 


membered and asserted in those earls 

times the claims of their progenitor. 
The Edomites undoubtedly opposed 
Israel on this account 3 and we 
that this family were so 
| their pedigree, that it has even been 
inserted by Moses in the sacred canon; 





as if to prove to the surrounding na- 
| tions at the time when the Pent: ateuch 
| was written, by the miracles which he 
| wrought, that the line of Esat was re- 


rance of 


jected, and that of Jacob approved. 
The people of Edom must have known 
that the ancestors enumerated in thetr 
tables, had apostatised from the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, and could bring no 
proof that they were entitled to the 
birth-right, except the sole cirecum- 
stance, that their father had been the 
elder born of Isaac. In opposition to 


this claim, he relates, minutely, the sale 


of his birth-right by Esau ; the subse- 
quent blessing of ‘Tsat ic; the perseve- 
Jac aa and his family in the 


true religion; the uninterrupted pedi- 


and the evident proofs 
ofa miraculous nature, by whieh God 
confirmed the right of the second bro- 
ther to the forfeited inheritance of the 
elder. Though it is true that men 
wish to be renowned, as partaking in 
some measure of the honour of their 
fathers, yet when these tables of pedi- 
were first formed, little or no 
temptation of this kind existed. They 
were compiled for political and reli- 
purposes and were, therefore, 
entirely independent of any of 
those feelings which are the offspring 
of a more advanced stage of society. 
All this, however, is a theory which 


cree of Jacob; 


~ree 


lous 





of the | , : 
| art is certainly curious, that in the 


‘ded from some | 


celebrated ancestor would have bee | 
come universal. arpa te for instance, | 
as the first-born of Abraham, ts said, | 


to have de- |, 


Arabians 


that it 1s not Improl bable that they ree 


know } 
tenacious of 


may be rejected at pleasure. The 


very earliest ages men should be so 
anxious to preserve the respective ta- 
bles of and identify them- 
selves with the names of their fathers. 


) 
aescent, 
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STANZAS. 

The follown gr stanzas were written to Cce- 
| scribe feelings of an early acquaintance ot 
} the author’s, Who married a female in circum- 

eos much beneath his own: he raised her 
na state of poverty to comparative afhu- 
, and treated her with the utmost kindness. 
-—Put what avails kindness when the heart is 
Sie left him, to mourn, too late, his 
" less and the inconstancy of woman. 
‘Trs done, and thou hast left the heart 
That beat tor thee alone, 
And I have lost my better part, 
And now um sad and lone; 
| A friendiess being ’mid the group 
Who compass me around,— 


A wither’d tree condemn’d to droop 
Beneath a cureless wound. 

{ = 6Itw kind, it was not well 

. To till my breast with care ; 

Thou dst think so, couldst thou view the hell 
The crime has planted there. 


isnot 


I tought thy beauty form’d to bless, 
Nor deem’d thee what thou art; 


I snatch’d thee from a wilderness, 
And placed thee in my heart, 

When wild ideas lny afioat, 
Along my aching brain, 
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I took thee as an antidvte, 
But thou hast prov’d my bane. 


I might have cull'd full many a flower 
Of fairer tint than thee; 

I might have known a happier hour, 
But now it ne'er can be. 


Thou wert my heav'n, my life, my love,— 


All others | despis’d ; 
My peace on earth, my hopes above 
For thee I ‘ve sacrificed. 
] laid my head at night to rest 
In confidence by thine, 
Nor deem'd there dwelt within thy breast 
A thought to injure mine. 


And thus hast thou my love repaid, 
Thus perfected thy vow; 

And thus hast thou my bosom made 
The soulless thing ‘tis now. 


There heaves no heart in this wide world 
Will feel one throb for ine; 

None from so lov’d a throne is hurl’d 
As that I found in thee. 


Yet would I not that throne regain, 
Tho’ deep the pangs I feel ;— 

I grant ye, it might ease my pain, 
But never could it heal. 

*Tis fixt within me far too deep,— 
It dwells upon my breath ; 

Naught can remove it but that sleep, 
Misnam’'d by many death. 


That slumber were more welcome now 
Than any I have known 

Before or since the time when thou 
First said thou wast my own. 


I need not tell thee what I felt 
When came that lovely night, 

And on each look, each word I dwelt, 
In rapturous delight. 


E*en now | feel it thrilling sweet 
Along each glowing vein. — 

Away the thought—1] cannot meet 
That look, that smile again. 


Imagine all the breast can feel 
In chains of rapture bound ; 

Perhaps that vision may reveal 
A feeling yet unfound, 


Imagine all the soul can know 
Before its Maker’s shrine, 

When he forgives its deeds below— 
And ‘twill not equal mine. 


Then smile not that I’m wretched now, 
Nor sneer at what I bear, 

Nor raise thy once angelic brow 
In scorn of my despair. 

When I am low, perhaps thou wilt 
Remember me with grief, 

And mourn thy deed, so cloth’d in guilt 
It mocks at all relief. 

O woman! woman! lovely thing, 
Who prizes thee too much 


Will find thou bear’st the vipers 
There’s ruin in thy touch. 
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Thy smile is but the deadly smile 
The face of ocean wears ; 3 

Thy glance the unresisting wile 
The tyger’s eye-ball bears. 

O, shun her smiles, as you would shun 
The fiend that works your ill, 

And you will tind, as Il have done, 
Yourself a victor still. 

For fatal is the pleasing thrill 
SUG causes O'er the minds 
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Take of her joys whate’er you will 
There 's bitterness behind. 


I found it such,—ye ’Il find it so,— 
Ye ‘ll feel as I have felt; 

The icy column of your woe 
No sun of joy shall melt. 


But thou, false woman, if thou e’er 
Shalt know one hour of thought, 

Oh! pause amid thy wild career, 
And sorrow as thou ought. 

I would not wish thee wretched, tho’ 
My peace thou hast destroy’d, 

Nor would I that thy breast should know 
In mine the dreary void. 


There are but few—there breathe but few 
Who grieve at my distress, 

And fewer still are they who knew 
Or felt its bitterness, 


And fewer still are they who feel 
The agony it brings ; 

And fewer yet, who wish to heal 
Or rid it of its stings. 

The time has been—the time is now, 
When I must feel it more, 

Nor knows my aching bosom how 
It bore it so before, 


Then come what will, or come what may, 
That bosom shall not shrink ;— 

Some tell me of a better day— 
Of that I dare not think. 


That day has past, and I am thrown 
Upon the restless sea: 

Alas! so desolate and lone 
I never thought to be. 


There was a time when fortune’s dart 
Hath no remembrance left; 

But what avails it now,—the heart 
Of every joy bereft. 

But tell me, tell me not of joy,— 
Away, away the thought ; 

To me ‘twas but a foolish toy, 
Alas! too dearly bought. 

With it I buoy’d my spirits up, 
Nor thought upon the past, 

I quaff’d the sweet, the pois’neus cup— 
Oh, would it were the last ! 


Far, far away my footsteps roam, 
In wild and hostile cliines ; 

But these are better than the home 
Polluted by thy crimes. 

Farewell, for ever—oh, farewell, 
Once dear and lovely !—-Yet 

I would, but cannot wish thee well! 
Thought dares me to forget. 

SAM SPRITSAIL, 
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Assassination of L. S. Dentatus, 
painted by B. R. Haydon, drawn 
on Wood and engraved by his pupil, 
Winriam Harvey. 


Ir has been too much the fashion to 
speak very slightingly of wood engrav- 
ings. Mr. Harvey will, however, by 
this single performance, redeem that 
branch of the Fine Arts from neglect : 
for it is not only one of the largest, but 
is, ob the whole, the finest wood en- 
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The art of wood engraving, which 
is now beginning to be duly cultivat- 
ed, and will be inore so, when it is 
seen from this picture of how much it 
is capable, is much older than copper- 
plate engraving. The first engraving 
on wood, of which we have any record 
in Europe, is that of * The Actions of 
Alexander,’ by the two Cunios, which 
was executed about the year 1285. 
These were eight in number, of a good 
size, being about nine inches by six, 
Tu a frontispiece, decorated with fanci- 
ful ornaments, there is an inscription 
which states these engravings to have 
been by ¢ Alessendro Alberico Cunio 
Cavaliere and Isabella Cunio, twin 
brother and sister,’ and that they were 
‘first executed in relief with a small 
knife, on blocks of wood made even 
and polished by this learned and dear 
sister; continued and finished by us 
together at Ravenna, from the eight 
pictures of our invention, painted six 
times larger than here represented; en- 
graved, explained by verses, and thus 
marked upon the paper to perpetuate 
the number of them, and to enable us 
to present them to our relations and 
friends in testimony of gratitude, 
friendship, and affection. All this 
was done and_ finished by us when 
only sixteen years of age.’ 

Such was the origin ‘of wood engrav- 
ing; the art, thus early discovered, 
owed its greatest improvements to the 
Germans. Albert Durer, Schare- 
felien, Burgman, and other able 
masters of the German school drew 
the designs upon the blocks, and left 
the cutting to the ordinary engravers. 
The engravers of the present day sel- 
dom draw themselves, but get the de- 
signs executed upon the wood by some 
other artist. It was not so, however, 
with Mr. Harvey, who, we believe, 
was a pupil of the celebrated Bewick, 
of Newcastle—a name dear to the Fine 
Arts, and which ts intimately connect- 
ed with the history of wood engraving. 

The original picture, one of the best 
painted by Mr. Haydon, is so well 
known and the subject so familiar to 
every reader, that we need not revert 
either to history or the merit of the 
painting. The drawing, from which 
the engraving has been executed, was 
made by Mr. Harvey himself, and we 
recollect it as one of the most exqui- 
site we ever witnessed. All the spirit 
of the drawing, and, we had almost 
said, all the beauty of the original pic- 
ture, have been transferred to the wood 
block, at least as closely as we con- 
cove engraving? of any kind can ap- 
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each panting. Phe expression and 
aoe ny are so excelleut, and every 
varied texture, whether of flesh, air, 
far, or metal, 1s so distinctly marked, 
that we are quite astonished at the art 
which approaches so near to reality. 

This engraving, which places Mr. 
Harvey in the first rank of British art- 
ists, also places the British school of 
wood engraving above every other in 
the world. 
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Statue to the Memory of the Duke of 


Kent. 

Ir will be recollected that soon after 
the death of that amiable member of 
our royal family, the Duke of Kent, a 
subscription was opened for the pure 
pose of erecting a statue to his me- 
mory. This subscription amounted 
to 13001., and a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry the object into execu- 
tion. Several models were submitted 
to the committee, (for it was open to 
compet'tion, and not the job of an art- 
ist,) and that by Sebastian Gabagan 
being most approved of, it was adopte d. 
The statue is now nearly ready for 
public inspection. The duke appears 
in an erect posture, standing in his 
robes, underneath which the uniform 
of a field marshal is conspicuously 
blended. His Royal Highness leans 
ona pedestal, The right arm reclines 
on the Bible; the left supports the 
flowing drapery, underneath which 
appear the arms of the Elouse of 
Guelph. "Phe pedestal is composed 
of a pure bloc k of Aberdeen granite. 
There is in the countenance a min- 
gled expression of august dignity, 
pious awe, and chastened ecstacy, 
which gives an air of sublimity to the 
whole. No place is yet fixed upon 
for its erection; but it is supposed, 
that the crescent, at the top of Port- 
land-place, will be the spot selected. 
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The Ladies’ Monument to commemorate 
the Victories of the British Arms in 
the Peninsula. 


‘Who would fill a coward’s grave’ 
when heroes are so distinguished that 


even ladies express their admiration, 
not merely as Desdemona did of the 
exploits of Othello, but in erecting 
splendid monuments to perpetuate 
their well-earned vlories. It is now, 
we believe, about six or seven years 
since a very liberal subscription was 
raised by the ladies of Great Britain 
for this purpose; and the stupendous 
and magnificent work of art for which 
ney contributed is now completed, 

and will shortly occupy the place of 
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the * Re: geut’s Bomb’ in St. James's 


Park. 

The monument is acolossal statue, 
eighteen feet high, and is cast from 
cannon taken during the war. The on- 
ginal of the figure ison the Monte Ca- 
vallo;it is naked and in an attitude of 
defiance not unlike the gladiator. In 
the right hand isa Roman sword, and 
on the left arm an orbicularshicld. A 
massive fold of drapery falls over the 
left arm; and behind the body of the 
statue on the right side is placed the 
cuirass and armour, about seven feet 
high, which is introduced for the pur- 
pose of balancing the height of the 
figure. The firure is not so muscu- 
lur us the Hercules of Praxiteles, but 
it has the fuluess and energy of youth. 
The statue weighs three tons, and has 
been executed by Mr. Richard West- 
macott, R. A. 

Such is the description (stripped of 
a few embellishments) given in some 
of the papers of the ‘Ladies Monu- 
ment.’ Of its merits as a work of art 
we will not speak until we have seen 
it, which, we confess, we have not; but 
we shall make a few remarks on the 
propriety of habiting a British hero or 
a statue to commemorate British victo- 
ries in a Roman costume. We ad- 
mire the prowess and military talents 
of the Romans, but is there any thing 
more glorious in their whole history, in 
this respect, than Wellington and the 
band of heroes who fought with him 
in the Peninsula exhibited? Did Fa- 
bius evince more caution, or Cesar and 
Scipio overcome greater difficulties, or 
gain more elorious triumphs than the 
hero of Waterloo? W hy, then, shall 
we erect a Roman statue to perpetu- 
ate a British trumph? The Greeks 
and Romans did better: the statues 
they erected in honour of their heroes 
pourtrayed not only the countenance 
but the national costume; and what 
was a laudable custom in ancient 
Greece and Rome, that of perpetuat- 
ing their manners and their customs, 
is not unworthy of our imitation. 


The antiquary, when searching the 
ruins of Herculaneum, of Pompeu, of 
Palmyra, of Athens, or of the splen- 
did monuments of antiquity in Egypt, 
values every relic he finds, not so much 
for the mere stone or marble, or even 
for its age, but that it enables him to 
form a more correct opinion of the Ro- 
mans, the Greeks, or the Egyptians; 
—the forin it wears being some contri- 
bution towards illustrating the man- 
ners and customs of the people, the 
great object of his researches, 
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us, by anticipation, transport ourselves 
to the year 2821, a thousand years 
hence. Every thing at present breath- 
invio the world will then have return- 
ed. to its primitive dust, and scarcely 
an existing establishment will rear its 
head. Let us picture to our imagina- 
tion the curious {of God knows what 
people) searching in the dust for some 
relics, and, meeting with those of the 
present generation, they find the * La- 
dies’ Monument’ to perpetuate British 
victories, mutilated sadly no doubt. 
W hat will be their opinion of our taste 
and their disappointment, when they 
find a British hero, vot in the dress of 
his time—not in the dress of his coun- 
try, but in the mappropriate habit of a 
Roman. The inscription may, per- 
haps, assure them for what it was in- 
tended, but they must condemn it as a 
strange instauce of perverted taste, and 
rank us very differently from what we 
rank ourselves, 

‘They order these matters better in 
France.” The celebrated piece of 
sculpture, erected to the memory of 
General Dessaix, who fell at Marenyo, 
combines all the grace and expression 
of the Greek school, but in strict ani- 
son with the French costame. We 
there see the brave Dessaix as it were 
inthe agonies of death, habited as he 
really died, aud surrounded with the 
venuine enblems of his profession, and 
which, in future ages, will be doubly 
valuable for their fidelity. With us the 
case is different: in our public monu- 
ment ‘the voice [inscription] is the 
voice of Jacob, but the hands are the 
hands of Esau.’ 








Che Drama. 
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Drury Lane.—On Tuesday evening 
Mr. Kean appeared ina new character, 
a circumstance which always attracts 
considerable interest among the lovers 
of the drama. It was that of De 
Montfort, in Mrs. Joanna Buailhe’s tra- 
gedy of that name. It 1s generally 
known that, many years ago, this lady 
wrote a series of dramas, not intended 
for the stage, entitled * Plays ou the 
Passions,’ in which it was attempted to 
construct each play on some particular 
passion of the mind. That of De 
Monttort was founded on hatred, one 
of the most repulsive of al) the pas- 
sions. Itis now, we believe, twenty- 
one years since this tragedy was tried 
on the stage, when the “principal cha- 
racters were sustained by Mr. Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons; their talents car- 
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which time De Montfort has be: 
and admired in the closet. It 
now been re-emodelled hy the fur 
thor hersel!, and produced second 
time : of the poliey of this we say lit- 
tle, thongh it miclhit have suecested it- 
self, thut what faried in the |; 
Kemble and Mrs. 
likely to be very oonewettal with Mr. 
Kean and Mrs. Egerton. It must, 
however, be admitted, that the charac- 
ter of De Montfort was not suited to 
the talents of Kemble; for although 
he was the * noblest Roman of them 
all,’ he was incapable of expressing sul- 
len hate or undivenitied revenge, and 
such are the pictures of De Moatfort’s 
character. As it 1s long since the tra- 
gedy appeared, we shall give an out- 
dine of the story :— 

The temper of De Montfort, which was 
naturally amiable, has been clouded and 
his health injured by an unaccountable 
hatred which he conceives against the 
Marquis Rezenvelt, (Mr. Cooper,) a no- 
bleman resident in the neighbou irhood. 
Lady Jane, (Mrs. Egerton,) De Mont- 
fort’s sister, observed “the dejected and 
changed character of her brother, with- 
out knowing the cause, but her attec- 
Honate kindness keeps his feelings un- 
der some restraint. De Montfort and 
Rezenvelt quarrel,—a duel ensues,—thie 
former is disarmed by Rezenvelt, 
however, gives him his life, and after- 
wards they meet ata splendid fete given 
by Count Freberg, (Mr. Barnard.) Here 
Lady Jane mingles with the company, 
disguised under a veil. De Montfort 
not recognizing her, pays her particular 
attention, but afterwards discovers she Is 
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who, | 


his sister, and confesses to her his hatred ' 


of Rezenvelt; 
tion is eflected; 


a temporary reconcilia 


but De Montfort | 


pecting an attachment between his sister | 


and Rezenvelt, his hatred revives with 
double force, and he secretly wavlavs and 
murders him, inthe recesses of the fo- 
rest. “Vhe murderer is seized and taken 
toa neighbouring convent, where Lady 
Jane and Freberg arrive, 
remorse and disgrace. The agony of De 
Montfort at lust becomes too great for 
nature to sustain, and he expires by the 
side of his victim’s $s corpse. 

Although there is much vigorous 
and elegant language in this tragedy, 
yet we think its ‘coustrac tion dec idedly 
objectionable. In perceiving the di- 
inunitive seeds of hatred swelling 
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the 


judgment 


he had twice sought to derive his un- 
offending friend. “Phere is now ano- 
ther reason for De Montfort’s hate al- 


luded to inthe renovated tragedy, that 
of Rezenvelt es e thwarted him in 
love, but this is merely glanced at; 
and for the first three the 
we consider him a pitiable maniac, in 
two last an atrocious monster. 
Mrs. Inchbald has said, that the au- 
thor’s talents ‘invest with dignity this 
cowardly and he imspires a 


acts of play 
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sublime horror to the last moment of 
his existence,’ 


We differ, however, 
with this exccllent critic, and think the 
horrors terrific but not sublime. The 
acting of Mr. Kean in this character 
will add another ra 
which his £ brows 
There were scenes in which he gave 
such an appalling picture of those 
baneful passions, hatred and revenge, 
that we feared to look upon him, aud 
almost instinctively shrunk with hor- 
ror from the frightful spectacle. In 
the scene in whic h he sees his sister 
walking with Rezenvelt, and watches 
all his attentions towards her until he 
takes her hand, his passion works him 
into anabsolute phrenzy ; and when, 
burning with rage, he rashes on his vie- 
tim and is disarmed by him, the mor- 
tified disappointinent which he felt 
was depicted in a style which we 
thought beyond the re ach of art : and 
was only equalled by the expression of 
fixed despair, remorse, and anguish, 
which he exhibited in the convent 
when left alone with the cold corpse of 
his murdered victim. 

Vhe character of Jane de Montfort, 
which is as amtable as that of ber bro- 
ther is repulsive, was plaved with much 

by Mrs. Everton. We 

Cooper to more a lvantage 
Rezenvelt, for whieh he has 
; sufficient buoyancy . The 
characters sustaimed, 


are crowned,’ 


have seen 
than in 
seurcely 
other 
and the play was extremely well re- 
ceived by a crowded audience: the 
acting of Kean during the performance 
being frequently interrupted by the 
The tragedy Was 


were well 


| repented on Wednesday and Thursday 


till | 


they extend to a base, foul, and unna-_ 


tural murder, we seek for the cause; 
and what do we find ? 
zenvelt, a generous, ¢ 
fellow, offended De Montfort when a 
school-boy ; that in after life he be- 
came richer and more beloved ; and 
that lastly, he twice gave this fiendish 
hero of a tragic tale, that life of which 
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gay, and amiable | 


with increased effect. 

Covent Garpen.—Mr. Macready 
made his first appearance for the sea- 
son at this theatre on Tuesday might, 
1 Mr. Kuowles’ tragedy of Virginius. 
The return of this ¢ gentleman to the 
inetropolis at a time “when it is by no 
ineans rich in talent, 
congratulation to the frequenters of the 
theatre; and he was welcomed, on his 
entre, with overwhelming applause. 
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The part of i. salah Is one 
suited to the mowers f hegite 
and, perhaps, he ai: lom e 
powers more hap ply , 
ing. His pleadiag 
lar throne, when ur: reing 
the father of Virginia, were very ener. 
retic 3 and when [eilius, doubting that 
he would have the hardihood to stand 
test of his claim to call Virginia 
di aughter, exclaims, ‘Sure he will not 
swear;’ the tone and manner of the 
distracted father’s reply —* To be sure 
he will! electrified the house, and eal]. 
ed down the most enthusiastic appro. 
bation. Inthe absence of Mr. Charles 
Kemble, who, we believe, has quitted 
this theatre for the Hlaymarket, Mr, 
Abbott assumed the part of I[cilius, 
and, though certainly much inferior to 
lis predecessor, exe ited himself consi- 
derably, and, we had almost. said, 
successfully : at all events, it would 
have been diflic ult to eet a better re- 
presentative of the character in the 
present company—ir. Young, who 
cannot play second, excepted. Miss 
Foote ta lovely vs ever in Virginia, 
whichis a character 1m which we al- 
ways delight to see her. 
The Two Gentle men of Verona, cou- 
verted ito a f opera, like the 
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sort Oj 
Comedy of Errors, was produced at 
this theatre on ‘Thursday evening, in 
a style of uncommon splendour. — It 
is too late in the week for us to enter 
into details; but we may remark that 
the songs introduced are’ principally 
from the works of Shakespeare, and 
that the execution of them was en- 
trusted to Miss M. “Free and Niiss 
i aude, who sustetped the characters 
of Julia aud Sylvia, and were warmly 
encored in several of the airs. Jones's 
Valentine was excellent, Liston’s 
Launuce amusing but coarse. He had 
the aid of a large Newfoundland dog, 

‘Crab,’ who peeved his part es well as 
the best of the: In the fourth act 
there is a great ad of rich and gorge- 
ous scenery, representing the Carnival, 
the emblematical procession of the 
Seasons and the Elements, with Thetis 
and Cleopatra’s galley, and the river 
Cydnus, and £ all that.” As a spec- 
tacle 1t was certainly excellent (and 
might have been a xood substitute for 
a Christm: is pantomime,) but it was 
Mr. Farley’s, and not Shakes peares 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; it Was, 
however, quite successful. 

Surrey Toearre.—On Wednesday 
night Miss Macauley had a benefit at 
this h louse, which, owing to the wetness 
of thre evening, was notus weil attended 
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The play was 
George Barnweil, which sup- 
ported the character of the infamous 
Millwood with great talent. Le petit 
Souper, a melange waich Miss Ma- 
cauley has given with vreat success 1 
other ‘parts of the me tropolis followed ; 
and seemed to aftord much vy ratifies. 
tion to the Surrey visitors. 

ADELPHI THEATRE.—A new piece, 
from the pen of Mr. Moucrietf, was 
produced at this house, on Monday 
night, on a scale of magnificence whi ich 
18 seldom witnessed in a minor theatre. 
It is entitled Tom and Jerry, and is 
founded on Pierce Egau’s Life in Lon- 
don, 2 work in high favour with the 
fancy.’ The object of this piece is to 
represent, faithfully, the varied scenes 
which the metropolis presents; and 
this is done in twenty excellent scenes, 
exhibiting life ia all its varieties, and 
‘shewing “the very age and ho ly of the 
time, its form and pressure.” ‘Phe story 
is that of a youny country gentle: mae, 
Squire Hawthorn, coming to London 
to see * Life,’ where his friends, Corin- 
thian Tom and Bob Lovic, take him to 
every place at which ‘life’ ts to be seen, 
from Almack’s down to the Noah’s 
Ark in the Lloly Land. ‘The “last 
scene presented a group of beggars, as 
well dressed for the purpose of excit- 
lng pity and operating on the feelings 
of the humane, the Mendicity So. 
ciety itself could collect: eveu the 
costume and the nearucs of some of the 
most notorious of the London mendi- 
cants were preserved in this fac simile 
of a Bezgar’s Opera in St. 
The scenery was excellent, 
performers exerted 
much spirit, particularly Wrench, 
Burroughs, and Wilkinson, the heroes 
of the piece; and Mrs. Baker and Mrs. 
Waylett, and Mrs. Hammersley, the 
heranes, assumed a variety of charac- 
ters which they enacted very appro- 
priately. Mr. Callaghan sustained, 
we believe, nine different characters, 
which, though extremely varied, he 
portrayed very happily. The house was 


1 
Siie 


as 


Criles’s. 
and the 
themselves with 


crowde | to excess bef fore the rising of 


the curtain, and the piece is like ly to 
prove a great favourite. 

Otymprc THearre.—A new melo- 
drama of extravagant but powerful in- 
terest, was produced at this theatre on 
Monday night: it is called Le Soli- 
taire, or the Recluse of the Alps, 
and is adapted from a French piece 
now performing at Paris with great 
success; it is indebted for its Enclish 
dress to Mr. Planche. The following 
wan outline of the story ;— 
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Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
struck with remorse for the crime of mur- 
der, of which he had been guilty, deter- 
mines to retire altogether from soc lety, 
and, bv a life of solitude and re pie anc: 
to endeavour to atone for his misdeeds; 
and he suddenly leaves his court, and 
takes up his abox le in alone ly cottage on 
the summit of a portion of the Alps, 
called the Desert Mountain. Here he 
assumes the garb and h abits of a recluse, 
but occasionally visits the poor inhabi- 
tants of the valle Y> alleviatiog ry their dis- 
tresses and dispensing good to. all, alwavs, 
however, appearing ‘closely disguised, 
and seldom exchanging aw ord with 1 them. 
[In this valley is situate the Priory of Un- 
deriach, the ‘seat of ID’ Hertsall, with whom 
is =eypes | on niece, Eloise, the orphan 
child of Maur, who had been mur- 
dered by — Solitary. ‘The fame of the 
Solitary has reached’ the priory, and his 
many acts of benevolence have alread y 
excited a strong interest in the mind of 
the fair Eloise; and he, having had op- 
portunities of seeing her in her walks, is 
inspired with the strongest passion, but, 
conscious that his crimes preclude the 
possibility of a union, he resolves to 
watch over and protect her with the soli- 
citude of a guardian angel. At this time, 
the Count de Palzo, an ambitious intri- 
guiging libertine, sees Eloise, becomes 
enamoured of her, and having obtained 
permission of the baron to rest a day or 
two at the p' ‘jory, he employs his conti- 
dant, Michelli, ‘and others of his vassals, 
to carry her off, ‘The plan, however, is 
thwarted by the Solitary, who rescues 
her from the ruffians, and drives Michelli 
tothe Desert Mountain, where he extorts 
from him all the villainous secrets of lis 
master, with which he ac quaints Eloise. 
De Palzo then asks Eloise in marriage, 
but she rejects him, and in an interview 
in the gardens of the priory, she discloses 
her knowledge of his secrets, at which 
he becomes furious, and tis about to stab 
her, when she is again preserved by the 
intervention of the Solitar vy, who declares 
his passion to Eloise, and obtains an ac- 
knowledgment that it is reciprocal. Still 
the dre: adful obstacles which his crimes 
present, rush upon his mind, and, after 
a powertul struggle, he resolves to leave 
her for ever, now that he has secured her 
from danger; and he accordingly returns 
to the mountain. De Palzo, meanwhile, 
attacks and fires the priory, and D’Llert- 
sall and Eloise escape tothe Desert Moun- 
tain, where the Solitary ventures to 
cit herin marriage ; D'ile rtsall demands as 
a preliminary, that the Solitary should dis- 
close his name ‘and quali ty; the latter raises 
his v iZor, and the Baron with horror disco- 
vers in the suitor of his niece, the se- 
ducer of his own child and the murderer 
of his brother. ‘The Duke solicits for- 
giveness, but in vain: the Baron impre- 
cates the heaviest curses upon his head. 
The discovery is too much tor the tender- 
hearted Eloise; a death-chill comes over 
her, and she dies inthe arms of the Duke. 
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From this sketch it will be seen that 
ithe piece abounds with striking situae 
tions, and with incidents of a powere 
fully interesting nature. Mr. H.Jehna- 
ston, who made his first appearance at 
this theatre in the character of the Ree 
| cluse, portrayed the conflicting pas- 
sions whic h agitate the soul of Charles 
the Bold with great feeling, and Miss 
S. Booth made a powerful impression 
on the sympathies of the audience in 
her delineation of the feelings and emo- 
tions of the amiable and “{nteresting, 
but ill-fated Eloise. Mr. Power was 
excellent in the Baron, particularly tn 
the last scene. 

The scenery deserves much praise, 
particularly the Summit of the Desert 
Mountain by moonlight, and a Moun- 
tauinous Pass, with a distant View of 
the Devil’s Bridge. 
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Literature an Science. 


Professor Lee is preparing, in Per- 
sian and English, the whole controver- 
sy of Mr. Martyn with the learned tn 
Persia, as a manual for missionaries, 
whereby they may establish the trath 
of the Scriptures avainst Mahomme- 
slapism., 

Mr. 
Print, 


I. G. Walker is engraving a 
the Portrait of Dame Brettell, 
late of Twickenham, who lived to the 
ave of 103 years, 10 months, and 24 
days, enjoying her faculties to the last. 

Singular Proof of the Efficacy ef 
Soot in the Preservation of Animal 
Matter.—A short time since, on the 
removal of a board in the ruterior of a 
chimney moa gentleman’s drawing- 
room in York, a pigeon was found 
that had been missing nearly five 
months. Its body had ‘become quite 
hard, and the feathers so tirmly at- 
tached to it, that, with the addition of 
a pair of glass eves, it would have 
equalled almost auy preservation in the 
finest collection of the feathered tribe. 

Galvanic Phenomcna.—The bedy of 
George Thom, who was exeeuted at 
Aberdeen, last week, baving, ugreea- 
bly to his sentence, been given for dis- 
section to Drs. Skene and Ewing, was 
subjected to a series of galvanic expe- 
riments, of which, with their results, 
we subjoin the following brief ace 
count: 

The body was brought into the dissect- 
ing-rovin, about an hour after suspension, 
and still retained nearly its natural heat. 
The upper part of the spinal cord and the 
sciatic neive were immediately laid bare, 
and a galvanic are was then established, 


by applying the positive wire to the spine, 


and the negative to the Sciatic nerve 
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when a general convulsive starting of the 
body was produced. Another communi- 
cation was then made between the spine 
and the ulnar nerve, and considerable 
contvactions took place in the arm and 
fore-arm. When the circle was formed 
with the spine and radial nerve, both at 
the elbow and! wrist successively, power- 
ful contractions of the muscles of the 
whole arm and hand were produced. 
"The hand was closed with such violence, 
as to resist the exertions of one of the as- 
sistants to keep it open. When a con- 
nexion was established between the ra- 
dial nerve and the supra and infra orbital 
nervés, strong contractions of the muscles 
of the brow, face, and mouth were pro- 
duced, sv as to affect the under jaw, and 
to distort the countenance in a very sin- 
gular manner. ‘The eve-lids were strongly 
contracted ; and when the wire was ap- 
lied directly to the ball of the eye, the 
Iris contracted and dilated very sensibly. 
A galvanic circle being formed, first be- 
tween the par vagum and diaphragm, and 
then between that muscle and the great 
svinpathetic, little obvious etfect was pro- 
curt After applying galvanism direct- 
to the nerves above-mentioned, the 

p A of the face was moistened with water, 
and, upon running the wire over different 
parts of it, similar effects were produced 
im the muscles of the face, as by direct 
communication made with the nerves. 
The tongue also moved in all directions, 
by touching the surface with the galvanic 
wire, The whole experiments were per- 
formed in about an hour and a quarter, 
when the heat of tht body was considera- 
bly diminished. A powerful galvanic 
apparatus (consisting of about 300 pair of 
plates) was used; but, from not being in- 
sulated, a considerable qnantity of the 
galvanism escaped, so that every metallic 
substance about the table was highly 
charged. 


” She ee. 


‘ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnio nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUS. 
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Specimen of the pun annoying :— 
Oxberry, in Life in London, gets a 
box-o'-the-ear, upon which he ex- 
claims—* Now am [a pickled donkey ; 
lam ass-salted.’ 

One of his Majesty’s frigates, I for- 
get her name, being at anchor on a 
winter’s night ina tremendous gale of 
wind, the ground broke and she ‘began 
to drive. The lieutenant of the watch 
ran down to the captain, awoke him 
from his sleep, and told him the an- 
chor had come home ;—* Well,’ 
the captain, rubbing his eyes, ¢ I think 
our anchor is perfectly right, for who 
the devil would stay out in such a 
night as this.$—Sam Spritsail, 

Wheanieres relates, in his lInstory, 
tfiatut the siege of Groningen, in 1594, 
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at the moment when a Lesievers were 
ready to fire a cannon, and had applied 
the match, a ball fired from the garri- 
son entered the mouth of the cannon, 
and, without doing any mischief, was 
re-discharged from the cannon which 
it had entered ! 

In the 7th year of the reign of Wil- 
liam the Third, there was a tax of 30). 
upon the birth of a duke, and two 
shillings upon that of a common per- 
son; for the burial of a duke 501.—a 
common person four shillings. 

French Modesty.—It is related 4d 
a Latin historian, (says the editor of ; 
Paris paper) that in every one of the 
great exploits which added to the lustre 
of the Roman arms, a Gaul has always 
been present. In spite of the partizans 
who would degrade this race, it 1s evi- 
dent that we heve not degenerated.— 
We can with pride affirm, that French- 
men have been found in all places 
where dangers were to be encountered, 
or glory gained. It is to French refu- 
gees that the inhabitants of New Or- 
leans attribute the honour of the vic- 
tory which they gained over the Enug- 
lish, “They were Frenchmen who as- 
sisted in gaining the battle that insured 
the independence of Chilii—There was 
also a Frenchman in that glorious and 
sacred battalion which was extermin- 
ated by the Turks, after it had made 
them purchase their shameful victory 
at so dear a rate. Elis name was Bor- 
dier, and he died on the field of battle, 
after performing prodigies of valour, 
At that time fortune was not favoura- 
ble to the ranks which contained a 
child of France. But men, who so of- 
ten conquer, are worthy of dyimg at 
Thermopyle.’ 

Carolina € soa Code.—At a ses- 
sions in Charlston, J. Hutton, for kill- 
ing a Nevro, was tined 501, and G. 
Burrows and R,. Welsh, for Negro 
stealing, were sentenced to be hanged ! 

Anecdate.—I\n the hard frost in the 
vear 1740, the Company of Vivters 
hou; vht a large ox in Smithfield, to be 
rousted on the i ice, on the river Thames. 
Mr. Hodgeson, a butcher in Saint 
James's Market, claimed the privilege 
of knocking ae the beast, as a right 
inherent in his family, his father having 
knocked down the ox roasted on the 
river in the great frost 1684, and as he 
himself did that roasted in 1715, near 
Flungerford Stairs. The beast was 
fixed to a stake in the onea market, 
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Ata sale of farming stock in Glon- 
cestershire, the auctioneer gave the 
following poetical and extempore de- 
scription of a beautiful cow:— 

Long in her sides,—bright in her eyes, 

Short in her legs,—thin in her thighs, 

Big in her sib,—wide in her pins, 

Full in her bosom,—sinall in her shins ; 

Long in her face,—fine in her tail,— 

And never deficient in filling the pail. 


Advertisement. 


Just ready for delivery, the following popular 
and highly approved 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANO- 
FORTE. 

1. ‘THe Happy Morn, or the young Ladies’ 
Return from School ;’ intended as a present for 
the Christmas Holidays.—2s. ; or 15 Copies for 
20s. 

*,* Both the words and the melody of this 
adinired Song are sweet, natural, and appro- 
priate. Itis, in fact, perfectly descriptive of 
the interesting event it commemorates, is well 
adapted for Juvenile Performers from its sim- 
plicity, and cannot fail of proving a source of 
amusement to the domestic circle during the 
festive season, while it will be long remem- 
bered by the learner. 

2. *Goop OLD Times ;’ 
Wilkinson, Is. 6d. 

3.*No TIME I3 LIKE THE PRESENT,” as 
sung by Miss Stevenson.—lIs. 6d. 

4.*THe Muinsrrec;’ a favourite Rondo, 
for the Piano-Forte or Harp, by M. Holst. 
—s. 6d. 

Printed and sold by W. Pinnock, 267, St. 








as sung by Mr, 


_Clement’s Chureh-yard, London. 





and Mr. Hlodgeson was drome in a. 


rich laced cambrick apron, a_ silver 
steel, and a hat and feather, to perform 
his office ! 


N. B. Superior Toned Piano-Fortes, war- 
ranted, for sale, hire, or exchange. 








TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


Si A 


“MODERN Periodicals, or 
Peter Pendegras,’ 
‘Colin and Alice,’ 
our next, 

‘Parish Feasting’ shall be inserted in the 
course of a fortnight; our official duties, as 
churchwarden, will then have expired, and we 
shall be as much in love with economy as any 
of our neighbours. 

The ‘sonnet on Life,’ ‘Search after Happi- 
ness,’ the favours of Mr. Hatt, J. W. D, 
G. A. N , Thomas (we wish it had been John) 
Clare, and Mac, shall be inserted as early as 
we can make room for then. 

S. T.’s * Dove’ must not find a resting place 
in our ark. 

Tie author of the ‘Fragmenta Dramatica,’ 
will tind a letter at our office. 

We wish some of our poetical friends would 
write any thing rather than birth-day odes; we 
have already a stock by us for every day in the 
year, and sonnets to fair ladies of all ages, 
from ‘ the girl of fifteen to the widow of fifty.’ 

Erratum: p. 737, c. 2, 1. 22 from bottom, for 
‘near’st’ read ‘ wear’st.’ 


the Vision of 
‘The Lily and the Rose,’ 
and *Stanzas by Eliza,’ in 


————, 
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London: -— Published by J. Linbird, 355, Strand, 
tv doors East of Ercter Change where adve rtise« 
ments are reccived, and communications ‘for the 
Editor’ (post paid) are tu be addressed. Suld also 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul's Church Yard ; Simpkts 
and Marshall, Stationer’s Court; Cha pple, Pall 
Mall; Grapel, Liverpool; ana by all Booksellers 
and Newvsvenders.— Printed by Dacidson, Old Bor 
ue’d Court, Carey Street, 
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